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AND NOT 


PARTY 


NEEDS your vote 


Before you lie two courses—two parties, two platforms, two candidates, two attitudes upon farm relief. 
The names of the parties and candidates mean nothing. How they propose to deal with you means 
everything. This fall you have to vote for the farmer—or against him, against yourself, your fam- 
ily, your neighbors. By platforms and by candidates, the two parties have taken definite stands 





Republican 


TheRepublican Convention voted 
down the farm plank supported by 
262 west and mid-west delegates. 

The Republican Farm Plank 
repeats in identical words the 
broken promises of 1924. It prom- 
ises “vigorous efforts towards 
broadening our export market.” 
It pledges “‘assistance in reorgan- 
izing the marketing system” and 
assistance “where diversification 
is needed.” 

The Republican platform men- 
tions “adequate tariff protection,” 
favors co-operativemarketing and 
advises the creation of a Federal 
Farm Board to promote stabiliza- 


tion corporations or associations. 

The Republicans do not prom- 
ise to make the tariff work for the 
farmer. There is no assurance 
that stabilization corporations, 
supported by their trading profits, 
would be of any more benefit than 
thepresent grain dealing interests. 
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SENATOR NORRIS 
On Republican Platform 
(New York Times, June 17, 
1928) 

“The action of the Republi- 
cans at Kansas City, both as to 
platform and candidate for Presi 
dent, will be a sad disappoint- 
ment to every progressive citizen 

of the United States. 
“A direct slap is administered 
to the farmers of the country.” 
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Hoover 


Hoover pledges himself to the re- 
peated broken promises of his 
party. He says agriculture was 
not on a satisfactory basis before 
the war. 

He thinks some branches are 
greatly recovered. He says you 
bring low prices upon yourselves 
by engaging in competition. He 
sees relief in a system of inland 
waterways. (When?) He prom- 
ises you more tariff. In his West 
Branch, Iowa, speech on August 
21, 1928, he probably summed up 
his program for you when he said: 
‘“My fundamental concept of agri- 
culture is one controlled by its 
own members organized to fight 
its own economic battles and to 
determine its own destinies.” (If 
that be help, make the most of it!) 


ote as Farmers, NOT Partisans 
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Follow Hoover’s advice—fight 
your own battle. Elect for presi- 
dent, Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
who will make the tariff work 
for you. 
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SENATOR BORAH 
Jan. 18, 1919. Congressional 
Record, page 1663 


“Three of the vast monopolies 
that control food in this country, 
have, with relations to their 
commodities, directed the con- 
trol of the Food Administration 
since the organization. I do not 
mean by that to say, Sir, that 
Mr. Hoover himself has received 
any personal or individual bene- 
fit by reason. of that, I simply 
mean to say that his viewpoint 
is such that he permits these 
people to, in effect, fix their own 
prices and to arrange their own 
affairs to such an extent that it 
is a case of an individual dealing 
with himself in the transaction.” 
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Democratic 


The Democratic Convention wel- 
comed farm representatives and 
heeded their counsel about farm 
relief. 

The Democratic platform rec- 
ognizes that six million farmers 
can not, year by year, adjust 
their production to an amount 
that just fills the home demand— 
which is Mr. Hoover’s basic ad- 
vice on your problem. 

The Democratic Party faced 
the surplus problem squarely 
when it said: ‘‘Producers of crops 
whose total volume exceeds the 
need of the domestic market must 
continue at a disadvantage until 
the government shall intervene as 


seriously and effectively in behalf 
of the farmer as it has intervened 
in behalf of labor and industry. 

“The Democratic platform 
promises legislation to prevent 
the price of the surplus from de- 
termining the price of the whole 
crop. It pledges “such other 
steps as are necessary to restore 
and maintain the purchasing 
power of agriculture and the com- 
plete economic equality of agri- 
culture.” 
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SAM H. THOMPSON 
Pres..Am. Farm Bureau Fed. 
“The agricultural plank in the 
Democratic platform completely 
covers the fundamental princi- 

ples we advocate.” 








Smith 


In his acceptance speech, Gover- 
nor Smith said: ‘“The tariff is in- 
effective on commodities of which 
there is exportable surplus with- 
out controlled sale of the surplus. 
Our platform points the way to 
make the tariff effective for 
crops of which we produce a 
surplus. Only the mechanics 
remain to be devised. I propose 
to substitute action for inaction 
and friendliness for hostility.’” 


Contrast that with two Repub- 
lican vetoes to the bi-partisan 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

At Omaha, September 18, 1928. 
Governor Smith said: “‘as I wen 
the McNary-Haugen bill, its fun- 
damental purpose is to establish 
an effective control of the sale of 
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exportable surplus with the cost” | 


imposed upon the: commodity 
benefited. For that principle the 
Democratic platform squarely 
stands, and for that principle 
I squarely stand. Mr. Hoover 
stands squarely opposed to this 
principle by which the farmer 
could get the benefit of the tariff. 
Here is a clean-cut issue, which 
the farmers and the voters of this 
country must decide.” 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
“The Words of Men: who Know” 
contains. the expressions: of the 
nation’s leaders about these men. 
Read what Borah: says.. What 
Hughes says. What your farm 
leaders say. Send for copies, for 
you and your friends, to The 
Smith Independent Organiza- 
tions Committee, 1534 Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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WHEN THE MIDDLE-WEST WAS YOUNG 


Driving Hogs to Mississippi River Markets in Missouri in the Sixties 


‘s [' THE period between 1848 ‘and 1872, there 


was carried on at Alexandria, Mo., a pork- 
packing . industry, the extent of which 
marked it as the largest industry of its kind on 


2 the river above St. Louis. Alexandria is a small 
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town in Clark county, lying on the Mississippi 
river, and about three miles below the mouth of 
the Des Moines. 

In the peak year of this industry, 1869-70, 
there were 42,557 hogs slaughtered and packed 
there, which was a good many hogs for those 
days. These hogs came from southeastern lowa 
and northeastern Missouri, driven on foot in 


huge ‘‘drives’’ from sometimes as far as 100 


miles away. In the way in which they were 
driven, there is much of interest and even ro- 
mance, for to the youngsters who sometimes as- 
sisted in these drives, undoubtedly it was a trip 


tobe looked forward to and a trip to be long re- 


membered. 


_” The beginning of this industry came thru the 


effort to remedy the unsatisfactory condition 
in which pork was being brought in for barter 


atthe town. At this time Alexandria was the 


_ river port of supply and exchange for a consid- 


ant Re as 
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erable part of northeastern Missouri and that 
part of southeastern Iowa not dominated by 


- Keokuk. To it, farmers from many miles around 


would come to bring their produce, which they 
exchanged for New Orleans sugar and molasses, 
lumber and other supplies. ; 

For several years before the Civil war, farm- 
ers of this section would butcher their hogs and 
haul them to Alexandria for barter. Sometimes 
in warm weather the carcasses would be ‘‘sour”’ 


and in cold weather they would be frozen. In 


either case, they would be docked in the price. 


_Every Hog Was Weighed by Itself 


Then in the early fifties Andy Maxwell start- 
ed up a slaughter house. For a time the farm- 
ets would band their hogs together and drive 


_ them to this slaughter house, where they were 
_ butchered and sold to the merchants ‘‘off the 
~ hocks.’” Soon Maxwell instituted the practice 


_ of buying the hogs himself and slaughtering 


» 


and curing them. A queer fact about his weigh- 


Ing methods is that he seems to have had no fa- 
cilities for weighing more than one hog at a 


_ time. Every hog that he bought was weighed 
~ by itself, and in the years that he was in busi- 


ness he handled a good many thousand hogs. 
The Civil war brought an added demand for 
cured pork, so Maxwell went into the business 


of slaughtering and packing on a large scale. 


_ Practice of sending out purchasing 
» agents who bought the hogs, collect- .”* 
td them into droves, and drove. : 


_ ‘ounty, Missouri, was the 
| Purchasing agent for his sec- Bey 
_ tion of the state. Sometimes = 3yMees 


About the close of the war, he instituted the 





in to the slaughter house. 
Nathaniel Davis, of Scotland 
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“he would start building up 7>"4 


4 “drive’’ as far west as” 
Putnam county and add to 
it as he went eastward to Alexan- 

















Sometimes there would be as 


“Many as 1,000 hogs in the drove by the time 


Alexandria was reached. 
In those days hogs were never_marketed un- 


“der eighteen months of age, and at that age 


they would weigh 300 pounds or more. There 
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Were no stock laws in operation, so hogs ran on 









id handing Some of them got very wild, 
; a bunch of them was much like 








ing a pack of wild animals. An eighteen- 
id hog, weighing 300 pounds dr over, 





By L. R. Grinstead 


and most of it muscle instead of fat, was a dan- 
gerous animal when it wanted to be, and the 
men who handled the drives sometimes had some 
experiences that read like African jungle hunts. 

With so large a bunch of hogs, many of them 
of the temperament of wild animals, progress 
on the drive was of course slow. The drives 
usually started in late November, and with such 
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Hog drives to Alexandria started as far west as 
Putnam county. 


short days (travel was only in the daytime), 
six to eight miles a day was considered a good 
day’s travel. Sometimes a drive from Putnam 
county would last for ten days or longer. No 
drives were ever made later than February. 
The larger drives would sometimes string out 
for more than a mile with drovers all along the 
line. Like the cowboys of the western plains, 
who quiet their cattle with low-sung lullabies, 
the hog-drovers developed sing-song chants to 
quiet their hogs. (Sounds rather funny, doesn’t 
it, sing to a hog to quiet him!) One of these 
chants ran something like this: 
‘Hog up. Hog up. ; 
Forty cents a day and no dinner; 
Straw bed and no cover; 
Corn bread and no butter; 
Hog up. Hog up.’’ 


When night came, the drive would stop at 
some farmer’s house along the road and bed 
down for the night. Most of the farmers living 
along the road had. some sort of corral which 
could be used to enclose the herd. If the night 
was cold and stormy, as nights usually were at 
that time of the year, some of the drov- 

ers had to sit up with the herd 
and keep the hogs from 


piling up and smothering. Pay for the drovers 
accompanying the herd was at the rate of $1 
per day, and board and lodging furnished. Usu- 
ally, board and lodging were available with the 
farmer where the herd put up, but since some 
of the drovers were not all that could be desired, 
some farmers objected to keeping them. 















Upon reaching Alexandria the drovers were 
paid off and made their way back home as best 
they could. Though it was by no means a boy’s 
job, youngsters did sometimes manage to slip 
in on the drive—and what a trip it must have 
been for them. There was the novelty of the 
long tramp thru strange country; the respon- 
sibility of taking care of the hogs, especially at 
night; the new sights of the river town which 
was their destination and which they had never 
seen before ; and finally the flattering sensation 
of receiving pay for their services at the rate 
of $1 per day, which was a considerable sum for 
a boy to earn in those days. 

The price paid for hogs, of course, varied 
from season to season. Records show that in 
the season of 1853-54 the average price paid 
was $3.58 per hundred. Then with seasonal va- 
riations the price steadily advanced until in 
1859 the following prices were paid: 220-pound 
hogs, $5.50; 200-pound hogs, $5.25; 175-pound 
hogs, $5; 150-pound hogs, $4.75. 

While the firm of A. Maxwell & Co. (Max- 
well took in a partner some time in the early 
fifties) seems to have been the leading pork- 
packer in Alexandria, there were other firms 
engaged in the industry. Of these, the records 
mention Fitzhenry and the Pritchett & Gartwell 
Co. The name of Roe is frequently mentioned 
with that of Maxwell, and it seems that Roe, 
who was a St. Louis banker, was a silent partner 
of Maxwell and financed him in his operations. 


Other Towns Engaged in the Industry 


The industry was not confined to Alexandria, 
for Keokuk, Iowa, and Warsaw and Canton, in 
Illinois, all had their packing plants, tho not 
quite so extensive as the industry at Alexan- 
dria. In some of the old records of the Alex- 
andria firms is found mention of the competi- 
tion the packing plants in the towns named 
above were giving them—a competition which 
seems to have been in no wise dangerous. 

The peak of the Alexandria packing industry 
seems to have come in the season of 1869-70, 
when a total of 42,557 hogs were slaughtered 
and packed by the firms in business there. 
There was paid out in that year for hogs, labor, 
salt and ecooperage $1,250,000, which was a good 
deal of money to be disbursed from so small a 
town. 

An extract from an 1869 issue of the Alexan- 
dria Commercial, a newspaper published then 
but now long defunct, says: ‘‘ The 
Pork House of A. Maxwell & Co. 
has received a thoro coat of white- 
o wash inside and out, which adds 
¥ much to the appearance of these 
buildings. That firm has made 
every arrangement to pack 45,000 

hogs the coming season, and 
wks has already bought at least 
15,000. They are paying 
the highest price in cash, 
and intend doing so all thru 
the season. The farmers of 
Clark and adjoining coun- 
ties can not do better than bring 

their hogs to this market.’’ 
With the peak business in 1869-70, 
the business declined until-in 1872 it 
went out altogether. The ominous warnings of 
the ‘Panic of 1873’’ and the unsettled condi- 
tion of agriculture which followed it, were al- 
ready in the air. Pork prices went down until 
the Alexandria packers were all driven from 
business and none ever started up again. 

When. the town site of Alexandria was first 
laid out, in 1883, its (Concluded on page 21) 
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FARM CONGRESSMEN 


WE SUGGEST that farm people shouldn’t 

get so excited about the presidential eam- 
paign that they forget that there are congress- 
men to be eleeted this fall. While the farm 
groups by passing the McNary-Hanugen bill 
have proved taney have a working majority in 
the present congress, that majority will not be 
retained unless very vigorous farm support is 
accorded those who have voted for farm bills. 
There are a few hostile candidates. who ought 
to be beaten. There are more waverers who 
need to be assured that the farm people are 
going to back up the congressmen who stand 
by them. 

It is particularly important that congress- 
men who have helped in the farm fight be 
given rousing majorities. All over the country, 
for instance, Congressman Haugen is regarded 
to some extent as the representative of agri- 
culture in its fight for effective farm legisla- 
tion. His defeat, or even victory for him by 


‘@ harrow margin, would be interpreted as a re- 


jection by lowa and the corn belt of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen cause. The same thing im a lesser 
degree applies to farm congressmen who have 
been prominent in congressional debates on 
agriculture. 

In the same way, there ought to be very 
vigorous effort to see that the usual big major- 
ity of dry congressmen are sent back. Even 
tho the wet forces are a very small minerity in 
both houses of congress, there will very cer- 
tainly be attempts made to weaken the enforce- 
ment laws and to prevent the reformation of 
the grave abuses which have unfortunately 
characterized the present. administration of the 
law. 

We need to remember that all a president 
ean do to any bill is to sign it or veto it. The 
legislation itself is in the hands of congress. 
We need to see that the sort of congress is 
eleeted that will present to the president, who- 
ever he may be, the type of legislation that. 
farmers favor. 





- BUILDING SOIL HUMUS 


INDE out of ten corn belt farms contain less 

humus than they did a generation ago. 
The finest way to maintain humus is with barn- 
yard manure, but, unfortunately, we do not 
have and never will have half as much manure 


a 


as we need to do the job properly. This means 
that we must use green manure to build up 
the humus in our soils. 

There is woeful ignorance about. green ma- 
nure. On that account we welcome a new book 
entitled, “‘Green Manuring,”’ by Dr. A. J. Pie- 
ters (Wiley, $4.50). Not all green manures are 
good. For instance, an example is given in 
this book based on twelve years’ experimenting 
eoncerning the effect of plowing under rye for 
corn. This experiment was on poor Virginia 
land where clover turned under increased the 
yield by twenty-four bushels an acre but the 
rye cut the yield by four bushels an acre. 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR SHIPRING 
ASSOCIATION? 


OLKS in Missouri, hunting for shipping as- 
sociations they were willing to recognize as 
standard, have so far found only four in that 
state. The standard, however, is pretty high. 
Check your own association by it. 

The standard association must have an ap- 
proved set of books, a manager under adequate 
bond, the association incorporated, an audit 
made annually and the report published or 
placed on file at the office for inspection by 
members, an adequate sinking fund maintained 
or commercial insurance provided, regular 
meetings of the board (preferably monthly), 
annual election of directors; and it must score 
up high on a seore card which covers home 
expense, volume of business, percentage of live- 
stock handled, and so on. 

These last items are worth a little more de- 
tailed attention. The average of the four asso- 
ciations showed that the home expense was only 
1 per cent of the market receipts. The amount 
paid for crippled and dead stock amounted to 
only .29 per cent of market receipts. The an- 
nual volume of business was $371,000. Of the 
livestock shipped out, 98.7 per cent went to 
cooperative commission associations. The fig- 
ures on shrink were also pretty low. 

Every cooperative association, no matter 
what kind, needs to take a good look at itself 
once in a while to see if it has lived up to its 
possibilities. If your own association doesn’t 
come very close to the standards outlined above, + 
what can you and the other members do to give 
it a higher rating? 








FARM RADIO 


AM PICKARD, of the radio commission, 

writing to the New York Times, says: 

‘‘Development of farm radio programs, with 
a few brilliant exceptions, chiefly in the mid- 
dle-west, is rapidly reaching a stage of stagna- 
tion. Due to urban-mindedness or to lack of 
interest and sympathy, broadcasting from 
many stations which by dint of location at least 
might be partially dedicated to the rural inter- 
ests, has gone merrily on from one bright 
Broadway tune to another.’’ 

Since we would naturally assume that Iowa 
has a few of the brilliant exceptions noted, Mr. 
Pickard’s. statement seems excellent. We are 
all in favor of radio programs that pay more 
attention to the interests of the people on the 
farms. There have been several developments 
lately which seem to indicate progress in this 
line. There is still room for plenty more. 

But we find it a little difficult to reconcile 
Mr. Pickard’s statement above with his action 
as radio commissioner in approving the deci- 
sion whieh reduced the power of almost every 
station Iewa farm people listen to. If lowa 
stations are brilliant exceptions to the rule that 
farm radio programs are not so good, why pun- 
ish them by this reduction? If Iowa. sta- 
tions, on the other hand, are considered by Mr. 
Pickard to be examples of the condition of 
stagnation he deplores, will he be kind enough 
‘to explam how eutting down their opportuni- 
ties for service will inspire them to put on bet- 
ter programs? 


HOOVER IN TENNESSEE 


OOVER’S speech at Elizabethton, Te 
last week changed the political sity: 
but little. ae 
view among farmers that the Republican ean. 


didate comes closer to the farm position on pro. 


hibition than does Governor Smith, ang 
Smith comes closer to the farm position on 
ricultural legislation than does Hoover. 

On prohibition, Hoover made an excellent 


short statement. He said: ‘‘The purpose of - 


the eighteenth amendment is to protect the 
American home. A sacred obligation ig jm. 
posed on the president to secure its honest en. 
forcement and to eliminate the abuses which 
have grown up around it. I wish it to 


- succeed. ’’ 


While this implies amendment of the Vq. 
stead act, few will object to amendment if the 
purpose is to get rid of the abuses. which haye 
characterized the present administration of the 
law. 

On farm legislation, Hoover repeated his 
pledge to create ‘‘stabilization corporations.” 
He also said, much as he did at West Branch, 
that his plan involved ‘‘no proposal. of subsidy 
or fee or tax upon the farmer.’’ In that state 
ment he again by implication rejected the Me 
Nary-Haugen bill, the Grange export deben. 
ture bill and the Brookhart subsidy plan. 

We had hoped that Mr. Hoover’s supporters 
in the corn belt, many of them Republicans 
whose political careers have been built on sup. 
port of the MeNary-Haugen bill, might have 
persuaded him to adopt a more conciliatory at: 
titude toward farm legislation ef the: type farm 
organizations have asked for. Perhaps they 
may yet bring him around. But the time is 
short. 





ARE THERE WEAKNESSES 


NE of the great errors of any organization 
is to spend too much time bragging about 
itself and too little in self-criticism. Farm or- 
ganizations are as much subject to this as any. 
Too frequently a member who suggests that 
there are faults in the organization and that 
betterment can be made is branded as disloyal. 
Critical letters are kept out of organization pa- 
pers. Outsiders who point out possible in- 
provements are charged with attacking the or- 
ganization. 

We were especially pleased, therefore, to find 
in a recent National Grange Monthly, a head 
line stretching across: the page: ‘‘Are There 
Any Weaknesses in the Grange?’’ The subtitle 
was, ‘‘The Best Way to Remedy Them Is to 
Face Them Squarely.”’ The specifie question 
asked was: ‘‘What is the weakest point in the 
Grange organization and by what means can 
it be strengthened ?’’ 

Each of the letters on the page admitted 
there were weaknesses, told what they were and 
suggested what to do about them. The page 


would be ¢ood reading for any member of farm 


organizations, Grangers or not, since many of 
the weaknesses listed are common to all. 
means toward getting better loeal Granges, a8 
a builder of morale even, a page like this 8 
worth columns of the ‘‘hurrah boys’’ stuff. 


The Grange has set a good example for other 


farm. organizations. 





SELECTING SEED CORN 


HE good weather and the apparent matur 
ity of the corn this fall have combined # 


make too many farmers take ehances on. seed 


corn. In other good years, a lot. of farmer 
have relied on, selecting: the seed as. they husked 


out the corn, have run into 2 bad freeze: before 
the job was done and have found a lot of thet 


seed not worth planting. Seed corn shoult 


have been picked earlier than this: If it hast 


been done, better get out and do it now. 


It merely confirmed the general | 
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FARM PLAYS 


4 LL over the corn belt in a few weeks, ar- 
A dent workers in the many farm-communi- 
ties that produce a play every winter will be 


i - Jooking at each other anxiously and asking: 
«What shall we do for a play this year?”’ 
Bow many will attempt the brave answer: 


“Zet’s write one ourselves’? 

Not many. Yet the thing has been done and 

mecessfully. ‘“‘‘Goose Money,’’ published in 
phlet form by the University of Wisconsin, 

was written by a farm woman for a production 
a farm community. Simple but effective, 


: fs the sort of thing that could be done by 
: ome one with a knack for writing in almost 


any farm community, 

Higher in the scale, possibly, is the work of 
the play writers at Chapel Hill, N.C. A book, 
“Carolina Folk Plays,”’ fells about their work 
and prints several plays. They have taken in- 
gidents in the history of the state and made 
frem them one-act plays. Why not some na- 
tive corn belt plays, not only dealing with farm 
fife today, but with farm life in the pioneer 

10d? 

Some day, of course, we hope for farm play- 
wrights who can handle the characters and the 
feeling of life in the country as well as Zona 
Gale has done for life in the small town in her 
famous ‘‘Neighbors.’’ Yet we must take it a 
step at a time. If we could have, this year, a 
dozen new fables with a moral like ‘‘Goose 
Money’’ from Wisconsin, and a few historical 
‘plays like the North Carolina “Off Nags 
Head,”’ we shall have made a good start. 

Let’s hear from any farm playwrights who 
are trying to give their communities an orig- 
inal program. Tell us, at least, when the play 
is to be given. We'll go a long way in any 
weather to see and hear the production of a 
good farm play by farm people. 





THE LOST STATE OF FRANKLIN 


AAR. HOOVER’S visit to Elizabethton, 

Tenn., helps to recall public attention to a 
section that is most interesting and most im- 
portant, especially from the point of view of 
early history. Here in the valleys of the Hol- 
ston, Clinch and Watauga rivers in eastern 
Tennessee is a land that was the refuge of men 
who fled from Alamance, the halfway station 
to Kentucky and lower Tennessee, the starting 
point for expeditions against the Cherokees 
and against the British, the home of the Wa- 
tauga commonwealth and of its successor, the 
lost state of Franklin. 

Many people know something about the part 
of the’men from Watauga at King’s Mountain, 
about Indian fighting on that particular fron- 
tier; but the history of the state of Franklin is 
still unknown territory for most. Franklin, 
strictly speaking, never was a state in that it 
was never admitted to the Union. Yet it had 
its governor and its legislature and sent a series 
of delegates to the federal congresg to appeal 
for admission. Accurately speaking, it lasted 
from 1784 to 1788. In defense of its inde- 
pendence, its supporters fought skirmishes 
with North Carolina officers. At the same 
time, of course, the state was forced to send 
expeditions against the Cherokees. 

The state of Franklin was the product of 
three things: the mountain chain between 
North Carolina and what is now Tennessee, the 
fact that the easiest roads into Tennessee led 
from Virginia, and the resentment among the 
Watauga settlers against North Carolina, a re- 
Sentment that survived as a result of the battle 


__9f Alamance in 1770. Probably a good half 
| Of the settlers in the Watauga valley came 

from Virginia, and most of the folks who came 
from North Carolina thought that they were 
‘Setting into Virginia territory when they’ 
r ‘tossed the mountains. CoP ; 








ae. 


ee During. the Revolution, North Cavolina ex. 





erted no authority over the section and gave it 
no help. After affairs had quieted down, the 
legislators of North Carolina decided that the 
territory across the mountains was of some 
value; they attempted to assert their authority 
there and to collect taxes. The folks who had 
been running their own affairs for fifteen 
years were inclined to keep on doing it. They 
declared themselves an independent state, re- 
jected the authority of North Carolina and 
asked to be admitted to the Union. 

Tho the state of Franklin went out of exist- 
ence in 1788, when North Carolina and the 
Watauga people came to an agreement, the 
cause the mountain folks were fighting for was 
really won when in 1796 Tennessee, including 
not only the Watauga section but western and 
middle Tennessee, was admitted to the Union. 
John Sevier, Franklin’s governer, was also 
elected the first governor of Tennessee. 

The state of Franklin and its predecessor, 
the Watauga commonwealth, offer a dramatic 
example of what American frontiersmen of 
that day were able to do when they were up 
against it. Cut off by miles of bad trail from 
any help from the east, this little settlement 
was able to create its own legal system, its own 
government, raise armies, maintain its position 
against the Indians, and even send expedition- 
ary forces to help the back country people 
of Virginia and North Carolina in the Revo- 
lution. 





IOWA SWINE RECORD 


FALL pigs ean be entered in the lowa swine 

performance record, at Ames, any time from 
November 4 to December 2, provided they are 
not more than sixty-five days of age. This 
means that pigs, to be eligible for the contest 
this fall, must have been farrowed some time 
during the month of September. The breeder 
who enters this contest has no bother whatso- 
ever. He furnishes the pigs, and the experi- 
ment station at Ames does the work. 

This swine performance record, if expanded 
and continued, will eventually increase the 
Iowa farm income by millions of dollars annu- 
ally. Purebred hog men who are looking to- 
ward the future will find it well worth while 
to patronize this test in an effort to discover 
just which blood strains have the ability to 
make the fastest gains with the least possible 
feed, and at the same time dress out a valuable 
earcass. This test as it is being conducted at 
Ames should eventually mean even more to the 
swine business than the register of merit has 
meant to the dairy cattle. 

We urge all purebred hog men to acquaint 
themselves with this test by sending to the ani- 
mal husbandry department, at Ames, for a 
copy of the rules and regulations. Do this, 
even tho you do not have any fall pigs which 
were farrowed in September. 








Odds and Ends 








ALTHO farmers receive less than one-third 

of the income in Iowa, they pay about two- 
thirds of the property taxes which are used to 
support the state government. Among other 
things, this money is used to support the Iowa 
State Agricultural College at Ames. 

I.am now beginning to wonder if it might not 
be worth while for farmers to consider taxing 
farm land only for the college at Ames, and city 
property only for the support of the State Uni- 
versity at Iowa City. A program somewhat 
similar to this is followed in Germany. There 
the agricultural colleges and the county agents 
are responsible directly to the farmers. -In 
Towa beth the county agents and the agrieul- 


tural college find themselves hampered in.some. 
of their activities because they are responsible 





to all of the people and not to the farmer di- 
reetly. If we are to build up a real agricul- 
tural civilization here in Iowa, it is essential 
that the farmers take much more of an active 
interest.in the running of the state agricultural 
college than they ever have heretofore. 





[* EARLY October I had a good visit with 

J. W. Morgan, who with his brother and 
son, farms a large acreage of land in western 
Tilinois near Galva. Morgan has the same kind 
of interest in corn that I have and for a num- 
ber of years has been a specialist in Krug corn. 
Four or five years ago he began experimenting 
with the erossing of inbreds and this year has 
made 463 combinations. What interested me 
especially were the combinations which he 
made last year and which he is trying out this 
year on two different pieces of land. One 
plot is on rich land which will produee eighty 
bushels to the acre and the other on poor land 
which will produce forty bushels to the acre. 
In both plots Krug eorn is the check. On the 
poor ground the hybrids that had two-eared 
blood m them produced one rather small ear 
and did not seem to be any better than Krug. 
On the rich ground, however, these same hy- 
brids had a large number of two-eared stalks 
and apparently were going to outyield Krug 
considerably. One outstandingly fine hybrid 
on the poor ground was developed by Holbert, 
of Bloomington, which he calls No. 365. This 
No. 365 is distinguished by a very large ear. I 
am beginning to wonder, therefore, if large- 
eared varieties planted thin are not best for 
poor land, whereas, for rich land it may be 
better to have smaller-eared varieties planted 
rather thick. This observation as made by J. 
W. Morgan this year rather appeals to me as 
sound. 

In future corn breeding work I am wonder- 
ing if it is best to spend the niost effort trying 
to get corn which will fit the needs of the man 
who has poor land or the man who has good 
land. Or it may be that we can find a corn 
which will be better than.Krug on both poor 
land and rich land. 





EEDER cattle prices took a nose dive last 
week of from $1 to $2 per hundred. I am 
wondering now if it will not be safe for those 
farmers who have more corn than they know 
what to do with, to buy feeder cattle. Of 
course, the fat cattle market during the late 
winter is likely to be at least $2 a hundred 
lower than it now is, but even at that it would 
seem that there is just about an even chance of 
making money by feeding corn to feeder cattle 
at the present prices. I hope that those of our 
readers who are especially interested in feed- 
ing cattle will study each week that part of our 
market page which is headed, “‘Stocker and 
Feeder Shipments to Corn Belt States.’’ Since 
July 1 these shipments of feeder cattle have av- 
eraged about 92 per cent of the past five-years. 
During late September, however, there was a 
great increase in feeder shipments and if this 
increase should continue for a month or two 
the result might be a surplus of fat cattle com- 
ing back on the market during the late winter 
and spring. It is rather doubtful if there will 
be a prolonged increase in shipments of feeder 
cattle and the chances are that feeder cattle 
prices will soon touch bottom if they have not 
altogether done so. 
ACCORDING to J. W. Morgan, one of the 
most practical and simple ventilators for 
corn cribs is made by putting in vertieal strings 
of tile about every four feet on 2x4’s. It seems 
that these tile set upright and maintaining a 
continuous air passage up thru the corn are 
sufficient to prevent any heating, provided the 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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LAST LAP ON THE KHARTOUM ROAD 





- 


Flood and Wilson, Down to Their Last Dollar, Follow the Pilgrim’s Trail 


and complications, both major and minor, 

which are incident to the job of crossing 
Africa on motorcycles, Jim and I encountered 
one more at El Obeid, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
We were out of money. Broke! We were out 
of about everything else as well, including 
clothes and patience, and our motorcycles were 
as badly ‘‘broke’’ as we. 

It haa taken-more optimism than sense even 
to consider such a foolhardy stunt in the first 
place, and we had believed we could skip across 
those four thousand miles of jungles and des- 
erts in a couple of months or so. Instead, we 
fought the Dark Continent for nearly five 
months before we finally got across. And in 
the meantime we had bought gasoline at $3.60 
per gallon. We had chartered the camel cara- 
vans that had carried our baggage nearly two 
thousand miles, where it was all our motor- 
cycles could do to carry themselves—and some- 
times more than they could do. These expendi- 
tures had taken all our funds. 


Should Have Been Broke Long Before 


. Considering the distance we had traveled, the 

only thing remarkable about our being broke 
in El Obeid was the fact that it had not hap- 
pened long before. It wasn’t as strange as-it 
was inconvenient. Most of the Dark Continent 
was behind us, but the Nile valley, one more 
desert and one more mountain range lay be- 
tween us and the Red sea. 

We had bought our last supply of gasoline 
from the English governor of Darfur at El 
Fasher, and had agreed—with this same unfor- 
tunate preponderance of optimism over pro- 
phetic judgment—to pay for it at El Obeid. 
Our problem now was to buy more from the 
governor of Kordofan at El Obeid and promise 
him to pay for all of it when and if we should 
arrive in Khartoum. Our only hope was that 
governors might sometimes be as long on opti- 
mism and as short on sense as we. 

We knew that Governor Purvis, of El Fash- 
er, had wired the governor at El Obeid that 
we had started but that he didn’t believe we 
would arrive for weeks, if at all. On account 
of our special British military truck convoy, 
however, in whose tracks we could follow quite 
easily, we made the four hundred miles in five 
days, and surprised his excellency out of all 


I‘ ADDITION to the many other troubles 


By Francis A. Flood 


discretion. He was hospitable and interested, 
and as the governor of South Carolina said to 
the governor of North Carolina, just so did 
the governor of Kordofan say to us: ‘‘Have 
just as many gallons of gasoline as you want.”’ 
Jim said he probably reasoned that if we were 
the kind of men who could make that trip in 
five days we would be equal to paying the Brit- 
ish debt. But I think that if he had reasoned 
at all, he would never have extended our credit. 

We next persuaded the Greek truck driver 
who had driven our military convoy from: El 
Fasher to sell us three gallons of cylinder oil 




















A Mohammedan pilgrim and all of his 
worldly goods. 


on time and to lend-us five Egyptian pounds 4 


for running expenses to Khartoum. Then yp 
started. We had had no mail for five months 


not one single letter, and we hoped—the fojjy 
of optimism again—that there might be a fey _ 
checks from some of my editors back in the — 


United States. If so, all right; if not, we 


first get to Khartoum. If we shouldn’t be able — 
to make Khartoum we would never be calleg 4 


upon to pay our debts. 
And we might not. Jim’s motor was rattlj 


like an old corn sheller ; I had let it run low gq | 
oil about two thousand miles back, and burned | 
out the connecting rod bearings. It was ruined | 


as far as my running it was concerned, but Jj 

the mechanic, had undertaken to nurse it-along 
as far as it would hang together. He drove the 
cripple and let me take the other. At each 
French fort, Jim had taken the motor apart 


and worried over the increasing amount of play — 


that had always developed since the last fort, 
That is, he worried as much as his disposition 
would permit. Each time he would prophesy 
that it might get us to the next fort—and so far 
it always had. Since it had come thus far, he 
scorned to send for a new bearing. We hadn’t 
made a single motor replacement during the 
whole trip across the continent, and now Jim 
said he wanted to give the game little one. 
lunged bikes a sporting chance to make their 
remarkable record a clean one clear across to 
Khartoum. With good roads and the most care. 
ful of driving, the clattering fragment of a thin 
bronze bearing might yet pul] thru. I’m not 0 


sentimental about machinery as my partner is, — 
but he was the mechanic and entitled to take 


his chance. We’d try it. 


Only a Footpath Beside the Railroad 


There is no road from El Obeid to Khartoum 
except the railroad, and a footpath beside the 
track, made largely by the Mohammedan pil- 
grims in their perennial march to Mecca. Ey- 
ery good Mohammedan, wherever hé may live, 
must pay at least one visit to the holy city of 
Mecea, across the Red sea, in Arabia, some time 
before he dies. Woe unto any Christian who 


may ever be found within the gates of that — 


sacred Moslem city. But woe unto any follower 
of Allah, ‘‘the only God, whose prophet is Mo- 
hammed,’’ if he die without at least attempting 
the trip to Mecea. (Concluded on page 22) 


WITH THE SHEEP FLOCK AT BREEDING TIME 


ORTUNATE is the man who, last spring, 
marked those of his ewes which sheared 
light fleeces of harsh, dry wool, and also 


the ewes with- defective udders, or those which . 


proved to be poor sucklers, for these ewes 
—. be among the first to be discarded this 
all. 

It is only natural for us to be attracted by 
the large, fat ewe, and in turn to be willing to 
cut out the ewe in thinner flesh. But here we 
must proceed cautiously, for ofttimes the con- 
dition of the large, fat ewe is due to the fact 
that she has not provided her lamb with an 
abundance of milk this past season, whereas the 
thinner ewe may be a heavy milker and have 
been amply providing for a pair of husky 
lambs. Young ewes with their first lambs fre- 
quently suckle down rather thin during the 
summer but these ewes are our most valuable 
producers and should by all means be retained 
in the flock. 

We have, for a number of years, made a prac- 
tice of ‘‘flushing’’ our ewes before breeding 
time. ‘‘Flushing’’ is the term applied to pro- 
viding an abundance of feed just before breed- 
ing time, in order that the ewe may be gaining 
in weight and vitality. It is a well-known fact 


that ewes that are in a thrifty condition, and 


gaining in weight, will not only come in heat 
earlier in the fall, but, furthermore, when bred, 





By A. J. Blakely 


these ewes will conceive and bear a larger per- 
centage of twin lambs than will ewes that are 
in a less thrifty condition at breeding time. 

We commence to grain our ewes about two 
weeks before the breeding season begins, giv- 
ing each ewe one pint of grain daily. This grain 
consists of a mixture of three parts of oats to 
one part of shelled corn. 


Gain More Rapidly on Good Blue Grass 


We have noticed that our ewes gain in flesh 
more rapidly at this season of the year when 
grazing on a good blue grass pasture than they 
do when grazing on second growth clover, and 
other fresh grasses that spring up in the fall 
of the year. These latter grasses are more in- 
clined to be ‘‘washy,’’ and while the ewes may 
be full, they do not respond and gain in weight 
as they do on the blue grass. 

It is a good plan, before the breeding season 
starts, to take the shears and tag out the ewes 
behind, removing any wool or dung that might 
interfere with the operations of the ram. 

What about the breeding ram for this fall? 
Are we going to pick some nondescript ram 
lamb from a neighbor, just because the lamb is 
near at hand, and cheap in price, or are we go- 
ing-to select carefully a sire from some good 


~ 





Suggestions From a Master Farmer on Selecting and Handling Breeding Stock 


purebred flock? Certainly; if we expect to im- 
prove our flock both in form and fleece, and 


have a uniform crop of lambs, we must use the . 
sire that has generations of known breeding | 


back of him. 
We have seen a flock of small western. ewes, 


mated with a purebred Hampshire ram, which — 
produced & pretty and uniform a bunch of © 
black-faced, mutton-type lambs as one could | 
ask to see. Again, we have seen a flock of big, — 


rough, coarse fleeced, light shearing ewes, 


mated with a purebred Delaine ram, which pro- — 


duced a bunch of uniform, snug, blocky built 
lambs, with dense, heavy shearing fleeces of 


wool running in grade from three-eighths 10 | 


one-half blood. 


Again, other farm flocks have used for sev _ 


eral generations, purebred Shropshire rams of 


the right type. Here we will find blocky, fleshy — 
backed lambs, that will finish at a market top — 


ping weight of eighty-five to ninety pounds, 


and at #he same time produce a good fleece of | 

wool. 4 
It does not require the highest priced ram 

which the purebred breeder has to offer to get ~ 


these results, but it does require a ram of pure 
breeding. : 
If the ram is half of the flock, then it is m 
portant that we give care as to his select 
Are we going to try (Concluded on page ! 
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trip that covered a considerable portion 

of Iowa, the writer observed, to his 
surprise, that the majority of the farmers still 
practice the old headland method of tractor 
plowing. It was on this trip that the idea was 
‘enceived that an article dealing with this 
method, as compared with a more modern one, 


Ris tat ¢ while on an automobile 


EFFICIENCY IN TRACTOR PLOWING 


This Method of Plowing Saves Ten Per Cent of Time Spent on Job 


By Fred W. Hawthorn 


There are advantages that may be gained 
in applying the new method, other than the 
time which can be saved. When operating 
under the headland method, the tractor is 
driven over the ground at the ends many times, 
with the consequent result that the soil at the 


tion of the tractor at the corner, the wider 
will be the strip which is necessary to make 
the turn properly. It has been found that if 
the change of direction is less than forty-five 
degrees, or one-half of a right-angle, it will 
not be necessary for the operator to raise the 
plows, as a good job can be done by running 
the tractor furrow wheel out on the plowing 

far enough to keep the plow fur- 





might ‘be of interest to the readers 


of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
‘The old headland method is so 


SAVING TEN PER CENT 


row wheel from jumping out of 
the furrow while you are rounding 
the corner. 





well known that it needs but little 








anation. The majority of the Data on Plowing a 40-Acre Headland New The writer firs t used this meth- 
books which furnish instruction on Square Field Method Method od when attempting to plow a small 
the operation of the tractor de- field in a hurry without waiting to 
geribe it as the proper way to Feet traveled with plows out of ground.......... 54,840 12,680 stake out the field. However, no 
low. Stated briefly, the field is Minutes wasted in pulling plows empty.......... 240 48 claim is made as to the discovery of 
laid out with a border around it Minutes wasted in staking out fields and this method, as it was used here 
gout two rods in width. The Ne a RENEE OEE 32 0 long before that time. The writer 
und within this border is Total minutes wasted .........cccsccccccssscssesseseececees 272 48 has recently discovered that the 
wed in lands, using the border Per cent waste time of theoretical plowing “‘Ahart’’ method, developed by 
as a headland on which to turn. Rimi BA an aii ence caiensenarnnsocers 14.4% 2.5% Leo Ahart, of Dow City, is essen- 
The border is then plowed from Time required to plow 40-aere field ............... 35.5 hrs.‘| 32.3 hrs tially the same as the one here de- 
the inside out to the fence. Plowing speed in acres per hour (théoret- scribed, except that he has devised 
The new method of operation is ical, 1:27 acres per Hour) ........ccsceeeeeeees 1.12 1.24 an accurate, scientific method of 











“even more simple. You just drive 
into the field, drop the plows, and 
*start plowing around and around 
the field in the same manner as 

used to do when using horses. 
The only difference between this 





Saving in time by new method, 3.2 hours. 
Gain in plowing speed, .12 acres per hour. 
Note—Table based on tractor pulling three 14-inch bottoms 
at rate of three miles per hour. 


marking out the corners so the op- 
erator will have a mark on which 
to raise and lower the plows. Mr. 
Ahart’s method is fine, and his 
pamphlet describing it is well 
worth the small price he asks for 








method of tractor plowing and 
plowing with horses lies in the fact that the 
tractor plow can not turn a square corner. 
Therefore, the plows. are lifted as the turn 
is started, and they are not lowered until the 
tractor is lined up again in the furrow around 
the corner. This results in a strip of unplowed 
ground being left down each corner and meet- 
ing in the center of the field. These strips 
are plowed out when the main field is plowed 
- down to the same width as the strips. . 
Definite Basis of Comparison 
In order that the reader may have a defi- 
nite basis of comparison between the tvo op- 
erations, a table has been prepared which shows 
in concise form the exact time whieh is re- 
quired to plow a square forty-aecre field by 
‘each method. In making these calculations, 
it is assumed that we are using a tractor pull- 
ing three fourteen-inch hottoms at a speed of 
three miles per hour. Theoret- 


ends plows up as hard and as ecloddy as that 
of an old road. With the new method, the 
tractor travels only once over the strip at the 
corner, so that the corners plow up as mellow 
as does the rest of the field. Then, too, the 
field is not left with so many objectionable 
dead furrows and back furrows as when the 
field is plowed in lands by. the old headland 
method. 


While the new method is’so simple as to be 
quite self-evident, yet a pointer or so may be 
of considerable value to one who is trying 
this plan for the first time. When you ap- 
proach the turn, a little practice will soon 
enable you to judge quite accurately when to 
start turning, so that the tractor will have 
sufficient space to round the corner in time 
to properly: swing into the furrow around the 
corner. Jerk the trip rope at the same time 
that you start to turn the tractor, and steer 


it. It will be found, however, that 
with a little practice, a very smooth corner may 
be made by estimating the point at which to 
raise and lower the plows, thus saving the time 
required to measure out and mark the corners. 
When the corners are plowed out, there will 
be practically no unplowed ground left, which, 
after all, is about all that is to be desired. Try 
the new method, and you will never go back 
to the old. 





DOWN CORN 
NORTHWESTERN Iowa correspondent 


A writes : 

‘“We are troubled with down corn. Why is 
this? Is the ground lacking in something or 
is it too loose? Will it help to prevent down 
corn next year if we put manure on the ground 
this winter ?”’ 

One of the most common causes of down corn 

is planting corn too thick. 





ically, this outfit will plow 





_ 127 acres per hour, and would 
plow the forty acres in 31.5 
hours if no time were lost in 
the operation. The method of 
computing the time which is 
required ‘by each method ‘is 
too lengthy to be included in 
an article such as this, so the - 
reader will either have to ac- 
cept the accuracy of the fig- 
ures which we are presenting 
or go to the trouble of figur- 
ing it out for himself. It may 
be stated, however; that in 
the headland method, the field 

_ Was computed as being plowed 
‘In lands of 210 feet im width, 
this being about the average 
width which is used in actual 
practice. 

From a study of the table 
hich appears in connection 





in plowing the forty-acre field 

e is an actual saving of 
hours and twelve minutes by practicing 

_ the new method. This constitutes a saving of 
right around 10 per cent of the total time, 
or enough time to plow an additional four 
acres. Putting the statement in another form, 
™ plowing by the new method, there is less 
than one-fifth as munch time wasted in unpro- 
ductive work, such as dragging plows empty 
_ and staking out the field, which results in an 










in plowing speed of .12 acre per hour. 





so that the front wheels will about straddle 


the furrow around the corner. This will keep 
the plow out far enough on the turn so that 
its furrow wheel will hit the new furrow, at 
which time the plows are lowered and a neat 
corner, free from skips, will be the result. If 
the field happens to be irregular and its angles 
are greater or less than a right-angle, it makes 
no difference when plowing with this method 
except that the greater the change of diree- 


Adding manure to the land 
will not prevent corn from go- 
ing down. Adding lime and 
super-phosphate helps some, 
but not so very much. 

The most effective way of 
preventing corn from going 
down is to plant only those 
varieties which have a stiff 
stalk. Most of the strains of 
Reid Yellow Dent are notori- 
ous for their weak stalks. In 
about one-half of the years, the 
weather is such that this weak- 
ness of stalk does not make 
any difference, ‘but a storm 
coming in the late summer or 
fall is usually very hard on 
Reid corn. 

We understand that there 
are some strains of Leaming 
which have a fairly stiff stalk. 

_ At the Iowa experiment station 

at Ames, Merle Jenkins has 
discovered a number of cross- 
es of inbred varieties whieh 
have a perfectly stiff stalk even tho the corn 
growing side by side on the same land is laid 
almost flat. These college strains are not ready 
for distribution to farmers as yet, however. 
We understand that there are some hybrid 
sorts which are now ready for eommercial 
distribution, which have decidedly stiffer stalks 
than the ordinary Reid Yellow Dent corn. 
Most of these sorts, however, are not early 
enough for extreme northern Iowa. 
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Banking Reform 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your editorial, “The Old-Fashioned 
Banker,” made an appeal tome. Then 
recently another bank merger in Chi- 
cago brought up the subject again. 

I believe we could change your last 
sentence to “all of us” instead of “the 
country banker.” This matter is be- 
coming more and more acute. 

‘ I have been criticised because I am 
not strong, or even weak, for a bank 
guarantee law. However, even if such 
a law could be written that would 
work, I am still not for it, because 
that would make bank deposits a pre- 
ferred investment. Preferred invest- 
ments work a hardship on the rest 
of us.~ 

I am inclined to think we, the people 
of Iowa and the other states, made a 
mistake when we permitted bank de- 
posits to become an investment at all. 

At present, down here, our banks 
pay # per cent interest on about 70 per 
cent of their deposits. This money is 
borrowed from the customers six 
months at a time. Then the bank un- 
dertakes to loan this money to the rel- 
atives and neighbors of its depositors 
for enough higher interest to pay this 
4 per cent interest on the 70 per cent 
of deposits and to pay losses, over- 
head, and to make dividends on the 
money invested in the bank. In many 
instances the bank loans money for 
five-year periods, that it has borrowed 
for six month periods. If it were not 
customary to do business that way we 
would consider this a very unsound 
financial plan. Especially unsound for 
the banker. 

I understand in the larger towns 
there are agents for bond houses and 
city mortgage companies that offer 
the man who is saving money an in- 
vestment. However, out in the coun- 
try, where can the laborer, school 
teacher, or any one else with a small 
line of savings invest save only in a 
bank deposit? And that carries no 
guarantee of safety. 

When we begin to think in terms of 
building up the home community that 
means making it possible for the men 
and women who are saving their mon- 
ey, or who have money, to make safe 
investments that give them an equity 
in the community. Some form that 
carries with it a greater sense of pride 
and good citizenship than does the 
ownership of public utility stock, or of 
common carrier stock, or any other of 


” these semi-foreign investments. 


Today this hard working young 
farmer you mention can get financed 
with outside money. We will suppose 
this young farmer wishes to buy a 
quarter section farm. He has in mind 
a farm that will cost $20,000 and is 
worth it. He has equipment and stock 
and $10,000. Somebody from outside 
will finance him at about 5 per cent 
interest rate, with this security. This 
while his neighbors and _ relatives 
and neighbors have their money in 
bank deposits at 4 per cent interest 
and no security, or in government 
bonds at a little over 3 per cent in- 
terest and plenty of security. 

If it was customary, and possible for 
this young farmer to be. financed lo- 
cally, I believe the whole community 
would be better off. 

If this young farmer could go to his 
local banker and get this money, he 
would pay a reasonable commission for 
financing the deal. Then he could give 
twenty $500 notes, all secured by a 
mortgage, in return for the $10,000. 
These notes should be drawn for dif- 
ferent maturity dates. ‘The banker 
then would sell these notes to his cus- 
tomers. Naturally all interest should 
be paid at this bank. Also provide for 
any. necessary collection or foreclosure 


——— 


Bo it 


to be handled by this bank. The 
banker handling this for the owners of 
the notes at terms fair to him and to 
them. Other lines as business loahs 
or building loans, or all so-called real 
estate loans could be so financed. 

By this plan the local banker would 
have his money up only long enough 
to complete the deal. He would be 
sort of a broker in these matters. 
Then, too, I believe the banker would 
be far more conservative in making 
Ioans if he was to resell his securities 
than he now is, with no publicity as to 
his securities and this enormous in- 
terest bill crowding him continually. 

By this plan any one who has $500 
could buy such a note secured by a 
first mortgage. Savings accounts could 
be used to accumulate such sums. 
Then, too, the retired farmer and busi- 
ness man, the widow and orphans, and 
all such not actively engaged in busi- 
ness would have safer investments 
that. now, and would have the pride of 
ownership carried by local invest- 
ments. 

It strikes me, in a few years, say 
twenty or so, such a plan would ab- 
sorb all the present line of time cer- 
tificates. It would also call back many 
thousands of dollars. that each county 
now has invested in government bonds. 
It would make each community more 
self-financed. In times of stringency 


”Absolutely Worthless” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your paper, as far as doing the 
American farmer any good is con- 
cerned, is absolutely worthless. You 
cry out in your editorials that the real 
danger of this election isa possible 
disunion among the farmers after it is 
over. That is not the real danger in 
the minds of the thinking people. The 
real danger is, that the voters of the 
northwest are going to allow the rot- 
ten G. O. P. propaganda, which is cir- 
culated in our daily and weekly pa- 
pers, to so poison their minds that 
they will remain in the Republican 
fold only to be swindled out of the lit- 
tle property left them, after their be- 
ing exploited by our present adminis- 
tration, to which policies Mr. Hoover 
is pledged. é 

You people remind me of Hoover 
and his gang with all their evasive 
methods. Unless you come out and 
support agriculture as you pretend to, 
I will think and believe that you are 
part of Hoover’s gang. 

Minnesota. EMIL L. REGNIER. 





From a Farm Woman 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I am a farmers’ wife and a mother; 
am heartily in sympathy with farm re- 





“Take off those false whiskers. 
is my time to play Desmond. 


my serial, “Horse Thief Town.” 
for Wallaces’ Farmer. 


pen name on that one. 
main motive was caution. 
have outnumbered the tomatoes. 


at the time of the Bellevue war. 





“COME OUT FROM BEHIND THEM WHISKERS’’ 


Do you remember the old detective story where the hero said sternly: 
I know you, Desperate Desmond.” 


In a few weeks—in our issue of November 2, to be exact—we start 
This is the fifth serial I have written 
It is the first one I have signed. Of the lot, you 
probably remember best “The Road to Carolina.” 


I have been keeping under cover for several reasons. 
I was going to stay out of sight until the 
audience made up its mind to cheer or to throw tomatoes. 
Hence I emerge from the shrubbery. 

The new story, as you know, is laid in Iowa in 1840, in JackSon county 
I hope you like it. 
among you write me whenever I make a historical error or whenever I 
leavé out a good incident of the period that should be included. And of 
course I hope that the new signature won’t make you inclined to feel that 
A. E. Dewar is any the poorer writer because his real name happens to be 


This 


A. E. Dewar was the 
Probably the 


The cheers 


I hope the old-timers 


DONALD R. MURPHY. 








the men who now have bank deposits 
and are nervous would then have notes 
secured by first mortgages, and direct. 
Banks would only have their open ac- 
counts for deposits. No big interest 
bills crowding them. Under that con- 
dition, the present capital of the banks 
plus the double liability, would be am- 
ple security for all bank deposits. In 
fact, the banks then would be financial 
service institutions, charging fees for 
their services rather than being invest- 
ment institutions as at present. 

I do not expect the bankers to ad- 
vance such a program. -But something 
is fundamentally wrong. Local appli- 
cations will not effect cures. Per- 


‘chance I do not have my finger on the 


right spot. However, public utilities 
and other large companies prize the 
small stockholder, the small investor. 
We home communities pay no atten- 
tion to the small investor. When we 
want a loan we go away out of the 
home community to get it. Something 
is loose somewhere. I offer my diag- 
nosis. 
GEO. V. LEFFLER. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 





How the Vote Stands 


In the last week we have received 
for the Voice of the Farm; seventeen 
letters for Hoover, fifteen for Smith, 


and three neutral. 


lief; have been working shoulder to 
shoulder with my husband for commu- 
nity betterment of farm conditions. 
But I don’t believe our condition is bad 
enough to risk the repeal of the Vol- 
stead act or the eighteenth amend- 
ment by electing a man who flaunting- 
ly says he is wet and his friends ac- 
knowledge he drinks; a man who ad- 
vocated and voted for the Mullen-Gage 
law, repealing the enforcement laws 
of his own state. You say he can not 
do anything to hurt prohibition if he 
is elected. Surely you know he has in 
his power to appoint 40,000 officers, 
among them probably five supreme 
court justices, and secretary of treas- 
ury who, with another appointed as- 
sistant, have full control of prohibi- 
tion enforcement in the United States 
for four years. You also know by the 
appointment of.a man not in sympathy 
with prohibition he could make a 
farce of the enforcement laws. To 
modify or compromise with the liquor 
traffic would be nullification of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. Smith advocates state rights. 
Has he forgotten “the boys in blue” of 
1861-5 decided that _in the Civil war? 


Then he advocates government con- 


trol. Friends of prohibition living in 
Canada declare government control a 
pitiful failure. They have bootleggers 
and home brewing there also, in an 
effort to avoid government tax. They 
say more booze is made and sold un- 


der government control than hefgy _ 
they got rid of the saloons. Diq the 
liquor traffic ever obey a law if they” 
could get around it? 4 

I think you are asking too great , 
sacrifice to ask us to support AL 
Smith because he comes out for the 
McNary-Haugen principle. We wh | 
are mothers and love our neighbopy 
children do not want booze any More 
plentiful than it is. There are tog | 
many cars and temptations already, | 
Mr. Smith says he will cure the evil. 
of intemperance by supplying Plenty 
of liquor in more convenient Places, 
Did any one ever know of a drinking q 
person drinking less if it was Made 
easier to get? : Be 

I have always had an exalted opip. 
ion of Wallaces’ Farmer and we haye 
been readers of your paper for twenty. 
five years; but I am deeply grieved 
and disappointed at the stand yoy 
have taken politically. 

CAROLYN E. BENNETT, 
Ringgold County, Iowa. 





“Don’t Know the Worth of 
a Dollar” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I see in reading your paper you ad. 


vise the farmers to vote for Smith for 
prosperous times. I am past sixty 
years of age and have lived most of 
that time here, and I have never seen 
anything but hard times under Demo. 
cratic rule. When Grover Cleveland 
was president I had to give everything 
away. 


for Smith. What better prices or 
times do the farmers want than right 
now? How about times when Taft 
was president? The most prosperous 
ever. I don’t have to ask anyone, 
And when Wilson was elected? When 
Harding took the chair, how about it 
then? 

I think that of the two Hoover will 
do far more for the farmer than a man 
-that makes such great promises that. 
he never will or can not fulfill. The 
great trouble with most of the farmers 
of today is they don’t know the worth 
of a dollar. Too much money spent 
for automobiles and sports. 
these are facts. A FARMER. 

(And a friend of the farmer.) 

Delaware County, Iowa. 


Strike Back 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Farmers have been told to help 
themselves. All right; if every farmer 





will on the sixth day of next Novem- © 
ber cast a ballot for Smith for presi-— 


dent they will in a measure be helping 
themselves. It seems that Republican 
leaders are determined to shove their 


, Program down the throat of the farm- 
er whether it is right or not. Now, the 


real problem is to put a man in the 


White House that is big enough to be — 


a president of all the people in this 
United States. President 
was not big enough to fill the bill. 
Farmers must forget petty politics. 
Party loyalty and propaganda is keep- 
ing farmers divided and pulling in op- 
posite directions to their own detri- 
ment. 
third of our population. They ask for 


economic justice and are handed a 


stone. Other groups in our social life 


can get legislation that is favorable to — 


their interests. 


I am a Republican, but how can any” 
red-blooded farmer, in view of the Re — 
publican party’s failure to fulfill its” 
pledge to the farmer, and that Vicious © 
veto of the McNary-Haugen bill, and ” 
the slap they got at Kansas City, vote” 


to continue such a program? 
0. C. COLE. 


Mills. County, Iowa. 





I don’t see how a Protestant of © 
sound mind can advise anyone to vote — 


You know ~ 


Coolidge - 
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@ May be rather scattered. 
@ twenty counties in Iowa I have visited 
With men who had their orchards cared 
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 psaw a lot of new seeding of red 
‘gover during my trip in southeastern 


ia early in September. Several 


- eounty agents and other observers told 

“me that there were more good stands 

of this legume than for several years. 

farmers were clipping these new 
or had done so recently. 

The reason commonly given was 

" gat if they didn’t clip it, seed would 

and the plants bearing seed 

) die this winter. Others had 
good seedings showing bloom and in- 
S that clover seed formation the 
‘frst year did not injure the second 

stand. Here was a direct differ- 
ence of opinion that I found among 

farm operators of a half dozen 
counties, all growing red clover. 

-. On my way back to Des Moines I 
‘stopped to see Charles Kirkpatrick, of 
Keokuk county. I found him in 
a field of new mixed seeding 
which contained a lot of red clover. 
It was beginning to bloom. One of my 
first questions was in regard to this 

question. He said that his frequently 
ploomed the first season as there was 
plenty of calcium and particularly 

phorus to push the plants along 

‘and that he hadn’t found it necessary 
to clip in order to have a good stand 

"five thru the winter. He rather doubt- 

ed whether producing seed would 

cause death the first winter. 

- A&few days later I visited a soil fer- 

tility test plot in Marshall county with 

lee Forman, who has charge of these 
plots scattered over the state and 
also of this work at the agronomy 
farm at Ames. On the plots where 
superphosphate and rock phosphate 
fad been applied the clover had 
pushed ahead of the rest and bloom 
was started. Mr. Forman was anx- 
ious that the plots be pastured or 
clipped as he had seen some plots 
where the clover had seeded, come out 
of the winter with a thin stand, while 

adjoining ones where the clover did 
not get far enough along to seed the 
first year, came thru the winter a good 
stand. It seemed reasonable to blame 

‘seed production for the decreased 

stand. So I find that experts differ 

on this clover clipping proposition as 

“well as the average run of farmers. 


x 





' I am pleased as I travel over the 
| state at the number of farmers who 
| are spraying and caring for their fam 
| ily-sized orchards. How they get the 
Spraying done at a time when there is 
| 80. much other work to be handled is a 
' teal problem. Some own and operate 
'asprayer for a single family-sized or- 
chard and they squeeze in the job 
‘somehow. Many outfits are owned by 
two or three relatives or neighbors 
that frequently help each other with 
the spraying jobs. 
| An increasing number of orchards 
ate being sprayed in rings. Commonly 
| the man doing the work is hired. Thus 
the job gets done when it needs to be, 
“ornearly so. The spray outfit is some- 
‘times owned by the orchard owners 
and sometimes by the man doing the 
‘work. More and more of the outfits 


| are being mounted on an old but serv- 


‘Teeable car or truck. This allows quick 
‘Movement and little wasted time in 


getting from one farm to another. This 


‘is important since orchards sprayed 
In fifteen or 


‘tor in such a ring and with some such 





@ outfit. 
| Recently I have become interested 


learning what were the occupations 
the men doing the spraying. Sev- 
eral were men who had once farmed, 
aybe still owned a farm, but were 











Hving in town. Some drifted into the 
praying business because they want- 









to get wormless apples from their 





VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


a“ Clipping New Seeding—Soil Fertility Tests 
¥ By JAY WHITSON 


own orchard, even tho they had turned 
the field crop land over to a tenant. 
And then there was a rural mail car- 
rier who worked at the job afternoons. 
He had a ring of ten orchards. I 
heard of a small town lawyer who had 
a ring of five, including the one on his 
own farm. There were two or three 
school teachers, one the principal of a 
countyseat high school, who had a ring 
of five or six that he and his boys took 
care of. And now I have heard of 
three small town or country church 
pastors that are spraying a group of 
orchards in their communities. I am 
struck by the aptness of this sideline 
work. I have always thought a good 
orchard well cared for made far bet- 
ter and happier farm homes. 





I saw an interesting experimental soil 
test plot on the farm of H. C. Wright, 
of Jefferson county, Iowa. Alfalfa, 
sweet clover and medium red clover 
were each being grown on plots treat- 
ed with limestone, one plot with two 
tons, one with one-fourth ton, another 
with limestone and manure, another 
with limestone and superphosphate, 
and another with limestone, manure 
and superphosphate. The plots were 
given the various treatments and small 
grain and legumes seeded last spring. 
I visited them in September shortly 
after Mr. Wright had clipped the field. 
I was struck by the great improvement 
that manure applied at the rate of 
eleven tons per acre had made in the 
stand, growth and size of leaves on all 
three of the legumes. 

This soil, which is the level upland 
type found in southeast Iowa, is what 
is commonly designated as a “tight” 


| soil and is generally rather low in or- 


ganic matter. This particular field 
was above the average in fertility— 
nevertheless the manure gave notice- 
able improvement with all three leg- 
umes. This improvement was partic- 
ularly noticeable with the alfalfa. 
Lime alone did not give good looking 
alfalfa. Manure also was _ needed. 
Sweet clover was good with lime 
alone. No noticeable benefits showed 
with the superphosphate on the leg- 
umes tho the small grain had been dis- 
tinctly improved. I am sure that dif- 
ference in the legumes in favor of the 
phosphate treated plots will show up 
next summer. 

We need more of such plots. At 
least one soil fertility test under the 
supervision of the soils department of 
the college should be held in each 
county. In addition it would be highly 
desirable for many more plots dealing 
with some particular problem of soil 
fertility or times and methods of put- 
ting in various crops, particularly leg- 
umes, to be carried out by interested 
farmers in each county. This is neces- 
sary because after all, while the larger 
problems of soil building and main- 
tenance are state or nation-wide, the 
efficient carrying out of programs va- 
ries widely in adjoining counties. and 
even in adjoining townships and farms. 





Crossing Durocs and Tamworths 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How would it be to cross Tam- 
worths and Durocs?” 


The Tamworth-Duroc cross seems to 
give very good results. The pigs 
from the cross gain a little faster than 
purebred Tamworths while they are 
finer boned, trimmer, and of a little 
better bacon type than the Durocs. 
The cross-bred pigs seem to be more 
resistant to disease and other troubles 
than either of the parent breeds. 

As to whether the Tamworth-Duroc 
cross gives any better results than 
the Poland-Hampshire cross we do not 
Know. Both crosses have been used 
a@ number of times and are great fa- 


' vorites in certain communities. 


— 
NEVER-CREEP 


solves evlery farm 


anchorag 


Vou will find telephone 
poles along every highway, 
telegraph poles along every 
railroad, poles carrying the 
electric light and power to 
your home, anchored with 
Never-Creeps. Today, with a 
fifteen year record of proven 
performance behind them, 
they can serve the farmer 
just as efficiently, just as 
economically. 


While the demands on the 
farm are not as severe, they 
are far more numerous. For 
corner post and gate post, for 
silo, windmill, litter carrier, 
grape arbor and hay rick, for 
permanent or temporary 
purposes, in sand or gumbo, 
a Never-Creep Anchor does 
the job — better — quicker — 
cheaper! For length of ser- 
vice, for minimum mainte- 
nance cost, for ease of in- 
stallation, Never-Creeps are 
unsurpassed ! 


Saving their cost many times 
over in repairs, eliminating 
loss of time, worry and need- 
less expense, installed in 15 
minutes without special tools 
or extra materials with the 
aid of only an auger and a 
sledge, Never-Creep Anchors 
solve every farm anchorage 
problem! Ask Your Lumber- 
man. 
The Coupon below will solve 


your anchorage difficulties. 
PAANUFACTURED BY 


and distributed exclusively by 


The [enc Rett 
Lumber Company 


909 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 

909 B. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kindly send me the item checked 
Complete inf i ing the uses and 





on the farm. 


possibilities of Never-Creep Anchors 











Name 


__Never-Creep Anchors at $1.95 each, with the understanding that my money will be 
imihediately refunded if these anchors are not satisfi y in every respect 





é 
Address 





Name of Deal: 
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C. A. Moorm ” 
at the microphone 


Cost-CUTTING 
RADIO MEETING 


for hog raisers 
Friday night, Oct. 19th 


IGGER hog profits for you—through lower production 
costs! . 


That’s the keynote of the new series of weekly radio pro- 
grams to be conducted by Mr. C. A. Moorman, with 
the co-operation of other members of the Moorman Cost- 
Cutting Council of the National Swine Growers’ Association. 


In interesting Questions-and-Answers form, you will be 
brought solutions of cost-cutting problems that are com- 
ing up on your farm every day! 


You will learn the proved methods of cost-cutting used 
by successful hog raisers everywhere—now simplified so 
that every hog raiser, large or small, can use them to build 
greater hog profits: 


These programs are part of the new Cost-Cutting Plan 
for Hog Raisers, worked out for you by the Moorman 
Council, and recently announced in leading farm papers. 


Be sure to tune in Friday, October 19th, on the first 
radio program! And don’t miss a single one of the pro- 
grams that will follow, every Friday at the same hour. 


<<<<<~<<<<<<<<~<< 


6:45 to 7:00 P. M., Central Standard Time 


On Stations: WOC (Davenport), 
WDAF (Kansas City), WCCO (Minneapolis), 
WHO (Des Moines), WO W (Omaha) 





Members, Moorman Cost-Cutting Council 


ees gg er pea “Dean 0 Swine aeiter, Breeders’ 
Associaton Cromer Ret, ML STUART.of New: 


C. A. MOORMAN, of 
the Moorman Man- 
ufacturing Company 


hall, Iowa. Big, prac- 
tical hog ucer of 
nation-wide reputation 


spokesman of breed- 
ers and producers 











Moorman Manufacturing Company 
Quincy, Illinois 











Minerals in the Ration 


Some Suggestions on Livestock Needs in This Field 


By “OLD TIMER” 


ITH mineral food requirements it 
is exactly as with protein re- 
quirements—they must all be present 
in the food, in the same proportions 
as they oceur in the animal body. We 
can overfeed minerals, just as we can 
overfeed proteins, causing serious di- 
gestive disturbances and body derange- 
ments; also we can underfeed, causing 
diseased conditions retarding develop- 
ment and assimilation. Of these two 
extremes, I believe there is more over- 
feeding of minerals today than under- 
feeding. Experimental feeding of min- 
erals at Ames and other stations, has 
shown clearly the need of minerals. 
In tests at Ames, in 1923, the follow- 
ing startling results were obtained: 
Four lots of pigs averaging 85 pounds 
were fed up to 225 pounds average, in 
dry yard, on shelled corn, self-fed, and 


a 30 per cent protein supplement, of | 


low mineral content, also self-fed. Two 
lots received a complex mineral mix- 
ture, two lots received no mineral, 
viz: 

Lot 2—Fed 239 days with a daily 
gain of .59 of a pound; they. ate 4.26 


pounds of shell corn and .87 of a pound 


of the 30 per cent protein supplement, 
a total of 5.13 pounds of feed daily. 
There was 727 pounds of corn and 149 
pounds of supplement, a total of 876 
pounds of feed required to produce 100 
pounds of gain. 

Lot 6—Fed 100 days with a daily 
gain of 1.40 pounds; they ate 5 pounds 
of corn, 1.11 pounds of the 30 per cent 
protein supplement and .028 of a pound 
of a complex mineral mixture, a total 
of 6.318 pounds of feed daily. There 
was 396 pounds ef corn, 79 pounds of 
supplement and 2 pounds of minerals, 
a total of 437 pounds of feed required 
to produce 100 pounds of gain. 

These results, and those of similar 
tests, were probably over-estimated 
by many, who lost sight of the fact 
that these tests were not made under 
average farm conditions, where usu- 
ally a variety of feed is fed, and where 
pigs range pasture and fields, wood- 
lots and creek bottoms, ete. The 
tests were made, especially with min- 
eral absence, to determine its impor- 
tance, when supplied. It does not fol- 
low that average farm conditions are, 
necessarily, such that we can not raise 
hogs without an addition of elaborate 
mineral supplements. 

Let us go into this matter a little 
further and see what the mineral con- 
stituents of the animal body really 
are, and wherein our farm grains and 
grasses most lack. The minerals found 
in the animal body are lime, phos- 
phorus, potassium, sulphur, sodium, 
magnesium, iron and a very small 
trace of silicon. Chlorine and iodine 
enter into the formation of the various 
mineral salts. 

Over 90 per cent of the animal skel- 
eton is made up of lime and phos- 
phorus, about two-thirds and one-third 
respectively. The others occur mostly 
in the tissues and some, seemingly, 
enter very slightly into composition, 
serving rather to direct the vital pro- 
cesses by stimulating the body cells to 
action. 


Mineral Proportions 


Taking the same percentage as re- 
cently estimated for the human body, 
a 1,200-pound steer is about: - Iron, 
.048 pound; magnesium, .6 pound; so- 
dium, 1.8 pounds; sulphur, 3.0 pounds; 
potash, 4.2 pounds; phosphorus, 12.0 
pounds; lime, 24.0 pounds. 

Iron,. because of its affinity for oxy- 
gen, aids in oxidation of digestion 
products; hemoglobin, an iron bearing 
protein of the red blood corpuscles, 
carrying oxygen to the living cells. 

Calcium salt seems to direct the con- 
traction of the muscles, while potas- 
sium salt directs their relaxation; ob- 
viously, if there is not a proper rela- 
tionship between the two, the heart 


| meal every morning. It is only neces 
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beats are not normal, either contract, 
ing too much or expanding too much, 

Lime and magnesium seem antag. 
onistic in their action. An excesg of 
magnesium causes loss of lime. 
feeds, as wheat middlings, which con. 
tain only .8 of one pound of lime in 
1,000 pounds, but 5.4 pounds of Mag. 
nesium, if fed in excess in the ratig 
will cause weakening of the bone, Jeag. 
ing to rickety condition. 

In lime, of which much is needed, alj 
the cereal grains run low, ranging 
from .2 of a pound in corn to 14 
pounds in oats. In magnesium, of 
which little is needed, they run from 
1.8 pounds in corn to 2.2 pounds in 
wheat and 7.3 pounds in wheat bran, 
In all other mineral elements they are 
fairly well balanced, and contain age. 
quate amounts for animal needs, gen. 
erally. Phosphorus, which is next 
most needed, abounds in most pro. 
teins as one of their constituent parts, 


From Alfalfa and Grasses 


Alfalfa shows the best mineral bal. 
ance of any of the farm feeds, a total 
of 81.2 pounds minerals, as against 
corn’s total of 18.2 pounds. Alfalfa 
shows 19.5 pounds lime. With plenty 
of alfalfa, clover and grass pasture, 
with the addition of tankage and the 
oil meals, which run much higher ip he 
minerals than do the cereals, to our é 
grain rations, we seldom need miner. 
als, except perhaps lime. This ig os 
cheaply supplied. EB 

In the absence of pasture, feed plen. # 
ty of lime and some phosphorus. Rick- 
ets are frequently found where pas. 
ture is poor and feed is largely of the 
cereal grains. Oats is thus often over- 
fed, as is corn. 

It is nevér advisable to force feed 
mineral mixtures in the ration except, 
perhaps, a little salt and lime. Often 
these mixtures contain cathartic salts, 
designed to “clean them out,’ as some 
think they must do “every so often.” 
I have seen such mixtures force fed 
in the grain ration, till the pigs would 
scour for a week, losing two weeks’ 
feeding results. . 

I knew a man who did that to a bull 
once. Gave him a drenching. He did 
a good job, too. It made the bull mad, 
and feel queer at his equator—he | 
pawed the earth; a bumblebees’ nest 
was there. To get away from further 
indignities to his south end, the bull 
went north, lingering not by the way- 
side, to his favorite retreat, a straw: 
stack.” The bull circled this so fast, 
the man told me, that he mussed up 
his own face. That’s going some. 

If the pig man and the bull man 
had both used natural laxatives if 
their feeds, all this would not need to 
have happened. Because castor oil © 
was good for Billy ‘Jones, when full 
of green apples, it does not follow that 
Billy must have castor oil in his oat 


sary when the wrong feeds are fed. 

Mineral mixtures are best fed free 
choice—simple mixtures preferable— 
lime, bone meal, or rock phosphate, 
potash (wood ashes) and salt—some 
times a little iodine. Some use a lit 
tle slack coal with salt, air slack lime, 
wood ashes and cob charcoal. 





Note: We question whether the 
mineral problem is as simple as “Old 
Timer” seems to think. While lime, 
bone meal and salt should be the back 
bone of any mineral mixture, there 
may perhaps be many other things | 
needed as well. It is about these other 
things that wide differences of opinion 
exist.— Editor. F 











, NO HURRY, THEN : 
Owner of Partially Completed House — 
“The fact is, I’ve arranged to get m : 
as soon as the house is finished.” 
Foreman (understandingly): ‘Don't 
worry, sir. We’ll drag the job out as long — 
as we can.” 4 
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In the march of the 


Goodrich Giant 


itl 


rash sagcets ayybye 
‘ 


» ce 


each stride equals 


months of wear 


Pound! Scrape! Stretch! Bend! All the hard treatment 


you would give a rubber boot or overshoe in many months 


is given by testing machines in our factory in hours— 


even in minutes! 


ORKING at terrific speed, one 

machine takes a section of the 
rubber that makes the sole and heel 
and rubs it to and fro at a thousand 
times the rate you weuld use it in 
hardest wear. 

In another machine is placed a 
strip of the rubber that goes into the 
side of the boot. To make sure that 
it is really “rubbery”— elastic yet 
strong—it is given, in a few seconds, 
harder pulling and stretching than 
you would put it to in months. 


Still another machine takesanother 
kind of rubber, such as goes into the 
toe and over the instep. Twist—bend 
—twist—again and again! It strains 
the rubber more in an hour than you 
would in a year—just to prove it 
“live,” flexible. 


These tests are truly astonishing. 


This sturdy Norka comes in 
black with white or brown 
sole. Unrivaled for heavy wear. 


These strong, comfortable all- 
rubber overshoes come in all 


sizes with 4, 5 or 6 buckles. 


\Goodrich 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


It’s as if a ‘“‘giant farmer” put on a 
pair of Goodrich boots and—like the 
giant who walked seven leagues at a 
step—strode through a whole year’s 
wear in a single afternoon. 


J 


These tests assure you of good value 
when you buy Goodrich footwear. 
Look for the name Goodrich. It is 
plainly stamped on all our boots, 
overshoes and rubbers—the honor 
mark of a great company. 


From sturdy boots, overshoes and 
work-rubbers for men and boys to 
dainty stylish zippers and rubbers 
for women and girls, the Goodrich 
line of tested rubber footwear meets 
the needs of every member of your 
family. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


A favorite with 
farmers — this 
brown Goodrich 
boot with white 
sole. Sizes, boy’s 
to men’s. All 
lengths, knee to 
hip. 
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7 y modern ideas are 
based on old trut 


© In Granpmotuer’s pay those famous meals were on 
coal or wood-burning ranges. Housewives composed edible har- 
monies that cannot be duplicated in any other way, because the 
broad tops of those old ranges offered any required degree of steady 
. heat—just what they wanted, when they wanted it. 
That is why the GLOBE, this most modern of ranges, with all 
its excellent improvements and exclusive GLOBE features, is based 
‘en those splendid ideas of good cooking that Grandfather still 
boasts about. 


GLOBE Cast Iron Ranges are designed first for uniformly 
good results in cooking. At the same time, they possess 
extraordinary beauty—and you'll say your GLOBE is the 
handsomest range in America. Easy to keep clean, easy to 
operate, exceptionally economical and long lived. Some 
models are finished in tan or grey enamel, 


: THE GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CoO. 


/ 


Kokomo, Indiana 
SSAA \ WWW W{WWIZE= 
=G@ LL = 
= = 
CA CAST mmr ANGESS> 


Tue Gross Stove anp Rance Co., 401 Broadway, Kokomo, Indiana 
Gentlemen: I am interested in hearing about this modern range that revives the 
old-fashioned art of cookery. Send me details without obligation. 
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LET YOUR DEALER TELL YOU MORE 








Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 

















THEY’RE ALL FOR 1T/ 


SLT ED een 


AND HOW THEY 
THRIVE ON 1T-% 
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FEED |__| | 


MOLASSES 


anit ire 
APPETIZER 4c, 
Faster Gains - Better Finish - Simple to Feed 
Assists inputting cattle on full feed in shortest time. 
Keeps them on Feed — They drink more. 
Send for circular. “When will you Feed? 
DEALERS and SATISFIED CUSTOMERS Everywhere 


PENICK & FORD SALES C6Q., Ine. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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to buy the largest ram that we can 
find, of the breed of our choice? Let 
us remember that usually the very 
large ram is also inelined to be rough 
and coarse. Furthermore, his lambs, 
instead of finishing at a weight of 
80 to 90 pounds may require feeding 
until they weigh from 110 to 120 
pounds before they are properly fin- 
ished. This means a lower price per 
pound, for heavy weight lambs are dis- 
criminated against at the market. 

Rather, let us select a thick-necked, 
strong-backed ram, of medium size, 
and a good-fleeced ram: a ram that is 
alert and wide-awake, with a mascu- 
line head and a heavy bone. 

If we have a grade flock of ewes, 
let us not turn a ram down because 
he fails to have just the proper 
amount of wool covering on the face, 
or his ear is a trifle long, or because 
of some other minor defect. The im- 
portant thing is to get a bold, vigorous 
ram of good form and fleece, with suf- 
ficient “type” to be a good representa- 
tive of his particular breed. 

It is not a good plan to breed the 
ewe lambs. Possibly 50 per cent of 
them will produce lambs, but the 
lambs are frequently lacking in size 
and quality, and the mother becomes 
stunted in size and never reaches the 
development she would otherwise have 
attained. 

A good, vigorous ram will usually 
take care of from thirty to forty ewes 
at breeding time, altho -rams differ 
greatly in this respect. Quite a‘com- 
mon practice, but not a desirable one, 
is to turn the ram loose with the 
flock and forget about him. A better 
way is to allow the ram to run with 
the ewes during the night, and keep 
the ram separated from the ewes dur- 
ing the day, shut up in the barn. 

The ram should have a liberal allow- 
anee of grain twice each day, free ac- 
cess to some green feed, or good qual- 
ity hay, and be provided with a bucket 
of clean water. 

Even tho a number of ewes in the 
flock are in heat on the same day, 
some rams are inclined to show fa- 
voritism and serve one or two of the 
ewes over and over again and entirely 
neglect the other ewes that are in 
heat. 
tends over a much longer time than 
would have been the case if each ewe 
was -settled the first time she came 
around in heat. : 

To overcome this situation, some 0’ 
the most successful sheepmen that we 
know of always “stand” their rams 
for the first two weeks of the breed- 
ing period. That is, each morning 
they bring the ewe flock into a small 
yard or shed where the ram is turned 
in with them. The owner observes 
the ram, and as soon as he has found 
a ewe in heat and given her one serv- 
ice, that ewe is turned outside and 
the ram is obliged to hunt out another 
one. In this manner every ewe is 
given service, and the strength and 
vitality of the ram is conserved. 

If the weather is rather mild the lat- 
ter part of September and early in 
October, the ewes are slow to come in 
heat and a flock of fifty ewes may 
only have one or two ewes to be bred 
per day. It is really a matter of only 
a few moments’ time on the part of 
the owner to allow the ram to serve 
these ewes, and then remove the ram 
from the flock. But two or three 
sharp, cold nights will change the sit- 
uation entirely, and sometimes half 
of the flock will come into heat within 
two days of time. 

Since a ewe will stay in heat from 
two to three days, the owner can shut 
these “bucking” ewes away from the 
balance of the flock, and allow the 
ram to serve a ewe every two hours, 
giving each ewe but one service. This 
is not injurious to the ram and the 
owner is well repaid for his time and 
trouble by having the bulk of his 





lambs come within a few days of each 
, Other. ; 


Thus the lambing period ex- | 





The Sheep Flock at Breeding Time 


(Continued from page 6) 


Had the ram been running loog. 


with the flock of ewes, he could not 


have handled this situation along, 

It is not unusual for 75 per cent of 
our flock to settle at the first servieg 
If a ewe fails to settle, she usually po. 
turns in heat within fourteen to gey. 
enteen days. 

The average period of gestation for 
a ewe ts about two days less than five 
months. 

“It is quite important to provide the 
flock of breeding ewes with shelte 


| from the fall rains. A dry, open gheq 
| is sufficient. If the sheep are thoroly 


| soaked at this season of the year, fre 


can be complete without these. 





quently their fleeces remain wet {op 
days at a time. 
velop which lower the vitality and re. 
sistance of the ewe, and this condition 
at breeding time may have a direct 
bearing upon next year’s crop of 
lambs. 





Don’t Force Farming On the 
Farm Boys 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with interest the story 
of “Two Farm Boys.” Howard’s father 
takes the stand that the first eight 
grades of school form a sufficient foun. 
dation for any farmer’s education, and 
that the established high school is gy. 
perfluous, if not positively harmful. 0p 
the other hand, the rural college teach. 
es the essential R’s. History and biog. 
raphy are emphasized. He described at 
length the method used by Mr. Barret 
in teaching history. It is the indi. 
vidual he has deseribed, not the 
school. If a Mr. Barret were teaching 
in a public high school, he would use 
the same method. 

Nothing is said about studying geog- 
raphy, biology, chemistry or physics. 
I do not see how a farmer’s education 
The 
purpose of a course in English is to en- 
able one to express his ideas clearly 
and forcefully, and te grasp the 
thoughts of others. Should that be ex- 
eluded from a farmer’s curriculum? 

In the story I read the following: 
“Vernon was a boy being petted along 
by some old-maid school teachers, while 
Howard was a young farmer among a 
group of farmers who took their work 
seriously and liked it.” The first of 
the statement is unworthy of any 
thinking person, and the latter part 
scores nothing against our high school. 

The author brings out the thought 
that the rural college gives a course 
that leaves the student no choice of 0¢ 
cupation. He has to be a farmer. I 
would rather my son ran the risk of 
being a failure, and have a chance to 
choose his occupation. All farmers’ 
sons will not make good farmers. They 
should have a chance of choice, the 
same as sons of men of other occupa 
tions. If a farmer is so afraid that his 
son -will find some other occupation, 
he must have doubts about this farm- 
ing business. Don’t build a wall about 


} the farm boy similar to the castes of 


India. 


The object of an education is more — 


than piling up money. Tt should give 4 


broader view of life and deeper enjoy- | 


ment, as well as greater usefulness. 

Would the Wallaces have been able 
to have done as much for the world, 
and the-farmer particularly, if they 
had been educated only in a rural 
college? 


Colds and coughs ge. — 


The boys and girls who finish high — 


school have only a foundation upd 
which te build their education for theif 
life work. Don’t cut off those four 
years! 


We have the best public school 97> | ec 


tem in the world. Of course, it is net 


perfect. But why introduce foreign it 
stitutions in America? We have to?” 


many. isolated settlements which have 


been transplanted in units from Bt — 
rope. We must educate American citk 
‘gens according to American ideals. 


Wyoming. MRS. H. E. GRANDY. 
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Again Oyster Shell Proves 


Superior Results in its Reliability and 
Economy over so-called “Substitutes” 


Wisconsin Experiment Station tests prove 
that Oyster Shell gives best results. 


The 6th Test Shows 
Oyster Shell. « .....°; 
The next best mineral. . 
Oyster Shell the best by . 


. 1,364 eggs 
833 eggs ° 
531 eggs 





The Oyster Shell lay is highly profitable. The other is not. 


UNDREDS of trustworthy experiments,such as Wisconsin 
Station has made, as well as thousands of successful 
poultrymen, have proven that Oyster Shell is absolutely neces- 


saty to profitable egg production. 


Professor J. G. Halpin, who supervised these tests, says: 
“One will note that the best results were obtained in each 
test when oyster shell was used.” 


“When hens are placed on a ration deficient in caldum 
carbonate, they will apparently deplete their body reserve and 
produce eggs at a rate which is unprofitable. 


«Oyster shell is rather low in price, and because an average 
hen will only consume about 3% pounds per year, a flock owner 
is often led to believe that its addition to a ration is not urgent. 
It is just as much a part of the ration as the grain, mash or other 
ingredients and should 


PILOT BRAND'S enormous production keeps the price to where 
poultrymen can supply it to their flocks at a cost of a bit over 
3c per hen per year. Many are getting from 50 to 60 extra 
eggs per hen per year by its use.. 

Insist upon getting PILOT BRAND. It is far more productive 
and cheaper because it contains no dirt, magnesium or other 


injurious impurities. It is preferred by your flock and your 
pocketbook to any form or kind of so-called substitute. 


High and dependable authority for PILOT BRAND'S excel- 
lence is given in Manager L. E. Heifner’s statement (of the 
Iowa Laying Station). He says: 


“PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL-FLAKE played an important 
part in the record made by the 10 high pens of 5 birds each 
of 222 2/5 eggs each for the year, a total of 11,120 eggs. I 

consider PILOT BRAND 








be available at all times.”’ 


THE TESTS 
Wisconsin Circular 141- 


0-2 Foe 


OYSTER SHELL-FLAKE is 
as important in the layer’s 
ration as feed and water, 





SHELL-FLAKE is getting MINERAL FEED 


better results because we 
have developed methods 
eliminating all poisonous 
elements, dirt and waste, 
leaving it safeand odorless, 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER. | 


Oyster Shell 
Next best mineral 
Next best mineral 
Next best mineral 
| Next best mineral 
Next best mineral 


and it is before the birds 
at all times.”’ 


PILOT BRAND insures 
more eggs, harder shells, 
healthy, meaty fowls, and 
costs but a trifle. 


—EGGS LAID— 
4th test 5th test 6th test 


884 761 1,364 
622 513 833 
450 587 814 
515 472 846 
532-358 714 


210 388 693 The foregoing facts 











and keeping its Calcium 





prove that there is no eco- 





Carbonate content consist-, . 
ently over 99%. 

















nomical substitute for 





oyster shell. 








Triple-screened for 
adults and chicks 


Dealers everywhere 




















OYSTER SHELL 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
Shell Building, St. Louis 














Parlor ‘furnace. 
eats lt ke blazes 
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ess fuel/ ¥: 
we 
in 
kn 
ERE’S the slickest stoV€é you ever laid eyes on. It 
burns hard coal, soft coal, or coke, and heats like a “mi 
furnace — shooting out healthful, moist air to every “ 
corner of the house. 
: This remarkable principle of moist heat has been used a 
aA] A 3 in making the Economy Parlor Heater a super-heater, @ 
( It heats like blazes with less fuel. Some users claim say. — a 
uu } ings of 10 to 25 per cent. Moist heat helps prevent sick. g 
rH ness, nose and throat troubles and scores of other winter my 
TT da a ills—it’s “Health Insurance.” rm 
IN wa 
WAIT ’TILL MOTHER SEES IT 
The women folks and the young folks want style now-a-days, ai 
Give them the Economy Parlor Furnace—let them be up with pie 
the times. What do you care how much style they have, just so the 
you know you're getting a heater made honestly from top to _ = 
bottom. When mother and the young folks see this Economy cou 
Parlor Furnace, that looks like a phono. _ om 
graph, with its mahogany or walnut fin. JR’ 4y. 
ish porcelain enameled outside, they do 
will be just as happy to have it sig 





set in the parlor as you'll be 
to get its cheerful warmth 
spread all over the house. 
















Built the 
Good Old-Fashioned Way 


This Economy Parlor Furnace is strong and 
sturdily built of cast iron. Air-tight doors and 
joints keep in the heat. All bolts and hinges are 
hidden—out of sight. Ball bearing grates; cor- 
rugated combustion drum; double-feed door; 
heavy fire linings; a perfect circulating system. 
Outside finish is genuine, lasting, vitreous 
enamel, hand grained by expert wood finishers 
to resemble walnut or natural mahogany. 


You'll be surprised at the low price. There 
is a store near you that carries the Economy. 
You are invited to inspect it from top to bot- 

+  tom—to decide for yourself if it isn’t the best 
value you ever got for your money. - 









ECONOMY 






Handsome ¥% 
Two-Tone Walnu& 
Finish 











ECONOMY 
CIRCULATOR 


























COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE CO. 


Master Stove Builders Since 1849 






QUINCY, ILL. 
These ECONOMY Dealers Will Be Glad to Serve You 
Afton, lowa..Harry R. Maneely Clinton, ta....Empire Furn. Co.  lowa City, la.....se.seeseeeees Onumnwe, 1 PEE 
Albia, ta..J. H. Willliams & Son Columbia, hepge Beto Mag 2 3i05<3> ae iowa Furniture Co. ..Fabritz Hdwe. & imp. “Co. 
Allerton, lowa..... J. J. Parsons Columbus Junction, la........ Keokuk, la....... Linquist Bros.  _ eseeeseceeeees Hall-Eckfeld Co. 
Anamosa, ta...Scott Hdwe. Co. sw... cece ecu eeees BE. H. Hanft  Lacona, la....... Farmers Store Pella, la.......Van Zanta Bros. 
Atlantic, lowa..Minor Gutiitting ng, ta beans F. Cummings _Lovilia, la......... Keeton & Co. Powersville, Mo.........++++.. 
Audubon, fa......... Oelke & Co. Senet Bluffs, ‘ay SE Lucerne, Mo... ..O. BE. Snyder  _ esseceeee ees .Beary & Statton 
Batavia, lowa..Nehr & Gorman __.......... Star Furniture Store Ludlow, Mo.......... J. D. Wells Richland, ta.....H. M. Allerdice 
Blakesburg, lowa...Frank Fritz Cumberland, ta....L. M. Hodges Marion, la......... R. W. Patten- Russell, ta.........A. T. Smith 
Bicomfield, la...J. Harvey Leon Des ae | Ss eer rags Marshalltown, la..........+... Sewal, la......... Whitely_ Bros. 
Boone, ta...: Johnson Hdwe. Co. Lape eauaws Elliott Furniture Co. _....... Butler-Lamb Hdwe. Co. Seymour, la.......H. T. Doman 
Burlington, MS 653 sb Saha oo alee ...K. Ginsberg & Sons Mason City, la......... Joe Goss Sioux City, la.........cseeeees 
Rape a Gulick-McFariand Co. ERE RF Ginsberg & Sons Milo, la...........Heinen Bros. ++ee+++-Chicago Furniture Co. 
Bubeby, $05. <6 66 50s I. E. Miner ODonnellison, fa..............0.: Minburn, la. G. W. Clark & Son Leseeeesiacee Iowa Furniture Co. 
Brighton, fa....... ¥. B. Dunbar ....... Donnellson Hardware Co. — Moravia, la....... Turner & Son Sioux Falls, S. Dak........... 
Cedar Falls, -- -.Roy Barrigar Dues, es Sherer Bros. Moulton, la........ W.L. Blosser _ oe seeeeeeeeee Hansen Hdwe. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, ia.............. Exline, fa.......... Worley Bros. Mount Pleasant, la........... Stratford, la....Swedlund Bros. 
RS caw eek een aaa Frank Trunecek Fairticids ia.. Hughes & Grant King Hdwe. & Furniture Co. Stuart, la........ Frank Eckardt 
eee Hawkeye Hardware a Fort Madison, la.............. Muscatine, la...Glatstein Stores Toledo, la......... Beem & Son 
BN Ss eet eee tach etwas ckesug co Re aC Gulick-McFarland Co. MiSs sae Duly & Son Washington, la...............- 
kK anek & Vondareck Hawe. Co. Fremont............ Cc. BE. Carter North ‘English, la...RoL. Evans cts e seen ees Fred L. Stewart 
Center Point, Ja.........0...+. Guthrie Center, la............ MINE. ce casns ss) Numa Goal Co, Wayland, la..Wenger Hdwe. Co. 
ee Heverly & Knight ee rtman Hardware Co. Omaha, SRE APOE Saas Webster City, la.........+- +++. 
t Centerville, fa....... 0... 0.2.00, Hamlin, la.....Chris J. Petersen ..Continental Furniture Co. acgestressss: Fowers Hardware 
-»+«-+-Peoples Furniture Co. Harris, Mo........ Se Be Theians oss Basy Furniture Co. Wiota, la....... RE Ae 
Central Gity, Mae. oA D. Mills Hedrick, tas. Biss (RubieSUudecewnscs \<ciuh case cans E. A. Higgins Co. Waterloo, la............. 
p MNO INS TELS iis ses oS sso eee rain Implement Co. Oskaloosa, la.....-...+..+..+- ..+-«Davidson Bros. Company. 









skiath os Sabiiaet & Sons Hinton, ee -Hinton Hdwe. Co. sseseeeH. F. White Hardware 


we Koy Key, ha .y-V.4 4°) - ae FURNACES _ 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


TOOK my first airplane ride the 
J other day. Never, in my whole life, 
have I done anything that was so in- 

and so exciting. We left the 

quite promptly at 2:30 and 

were back at the spot we started from 
in exactly fifteen minutes. I don't 
know how many miles we. traveled, 
put we were well above 1,200 feet, and 
the speedometer was pointing to 115 
= F es an hour the only time I took 
) my eyes off the scenery to look at it. 






‘ 





Ican not imagine a lovelier day to 
be in the air. The day was clear and 
nearly cloudless. Frost-touched foli- 

‘a ‘age, as lovely this fall as I ever saw it, 
Bic was a gorgeous sight to look down 
. Iremember that there was one 
all gold tree that stood out by itself, 
— a hard maple, most likely. I found 
myself swallowing hard to keep from 
being emotional over the beauty and 
ness of the earth picture. It 

was so lovely it actually hurt. 





: As we passed over corn fields I 
| thought how much they looked like 
pieces of needlepoint tapestry, with 
the rows all slanting one way as the 
stitches do in the embroidered tapes- 
tries, and quite as precise. I wish I 
_ WB could make a word picture of the day, 
with all of its color and clear sunshine 
(7 and flying thrills. I’ve been trying 
a ever since to find words adequate to 
do it with, and I must confess that I’m 


stumped. 





One of the pleasant surprises of be- 
| @- ing up in the air was the sense of se- 
curity. At no time did it seem the 
least bit dangerous. And I was sur- 
prised at the ease with which we left 
the ground and the suddenness with 
which we got very high without seem- 
ing to slant upward to a great degree. 















But I don’t have a hankering to han- 
die one of the things. It looks easy 
enough to manage the getting off the 
} ground and sailing around in the air, 

but the landing is something differ- 
; pat again. That Iooks difficult. The 

only uneasiness I felt on the whole 
mip was when we lowered over the 
phone wires and -I looked and saw: 
Rhey weren’t so awfully far be- 
eath us. 





| Have you ever thought how some 
people can take the same words that 
__We use every day and by skillful and’ 
- artistic placing turn them into for- 
_ tunes for themselves? I am told that 
" anovelist whose books have been best 
sellers for a number of years has re- 
ceived an average of $3 a word for all 
’ of the fiction he has turned out. 





; It seems to me that I- have never* 

seen the autumn shadings in foliage so 
_ lovely as they are this fall. The wood- 
_ bine everywhere is shot with unus- 
wally deep reds. You see this same 
, Wich color in many of the sumacs right 
tow, with lots of orange-reds and 
_ Strong yellows mixed in with the red 
color schemé: Some years things seem 
to dry up before frost and we get only 
a dull color effect. For the last two 
' Weeks I have watched the trees and 

Vines, in particular, as they have got 
Sayer and gayer.—J. W. 












Have School Child Examined 


THORO medical examination of 
the child starting to school and 
the early school years pays large 
dividends, according to nutrition spe- 
Altho it is fairly common to 
we children examined frequently as 
bles, they are often neglected about 
i time they are starting to school. ° 
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This is a rather difficult time im ‘the 
life of a child, requiring many adjust- 
ments that are difficult without a good 
physical condition. 

An examination at the time of start- 
ing to school will show whether or not 
the child has physical defects that are 
likely to retard his mental progress. 
It may reveal such grave- conditions as 
serious heart or lung trouble, defective 
vision and others that may or may not 
have been suspected. 

An examination at the time of-_start- 
ing to school should furnish a basis 
for judging the child’s capacity for 
school work, home work, exercise and 
Play. With this forehanded knowl- 


edge each day may be adjusted to the* 


child’s needs. 

There are children of school age for 
whom a rest during school hours or di- 
rectly after school hours would be 
much more valuable than vigorous ex- 
ercise of the gymnasium. For others 
a mid-morning or afternoon lunch 
would mean the difference between 
good and poor nutrition. A thoro med- 
ical examination should reveal these 
cases. 

The first years in school, in addition 
to being a strain on the child because 
of the new routine, also are the time 
when the child is most susceptible and 
most frequently exposed to the so- 
called childhood diseases. To combat 
these, it is essential to put the child 
in the best physical condition. 





An egg, or at least an egg yolk, 
should be part of the child’s daily diet. 


We Like Surprises 
aa HAT shall we have for dessert 
for supper?” I asked Alberta 
as we hurried thru the breakfast 
dishes. 

“Oh, make it a surprise,” was her 
eager answer. 

And I did. It was just a cream pud- 
ding, but I topped it with slices of 
orange and sprinkled cocoanut over 
each serving, and it was a surprise. 
One can do wonders with surprises. 

When a member of the family finds 
a small article that has been lost, it is 
very often slipped under the owner’s 
plate. If it is wearing apparel that 
has been misplaced, it is usually 
placed where it belongs. The surprise 
of finding it right where it belongs is 
a silent reminder that things should 
be kept in their proper places. 

There is almost always a surprise in 
the school lunch box, and it is always 
mentioned that evening. The children 
each have a pigeonhole in my desk 
and they think it is much nicer to find 
their letters tucked in their own cor- 
ner of my desk than dropped here or 
there with the other mail. 

Yesterday morning when I went into 
my combination dining room-kitchen, 
a lovely bouquet of wild flowers greet- 
ed me. (Yes, even farm husbands 
“say it with flowers,” tho not from a 
florist’s shop,-and rural romance isn’t 
quite dead.) 

I went to a nearby town to spend 
the week-end recently. Father kept 
the children and used surprises to fill 








Grandmother’s Sunburst 








HIS is a very gay and happy quilt. 
I know, because it made me happy 
when my neighbor brought me the 
pattern which she had gotten from a 
relative some distance away. I am 
told that this is often made with every 
section a different color, leaving the 
center white. The sunburst is appli- 
qued onto an 18-inch square. An illus- 
tration can not do justice to it. It is 
:really a very lovely quilt. 
The pattern for cutting the sections 
Be sure to allow for 


cle is four inches in diameter. The 
appliqued sunburst measures twelve 
inches across after stitching. 

One could applique ‘the sunbursts 
to either a 15-inch or an _ 18-inch 
square. I would prefer the 18-inch 
square, using sixteen blocks, four each 
way of the quilt, with a 9-inch border. 
It would be pretty tod scallop the bor- 
der and bind it with one of the colors 
used in the sunburst. 





Ee 
Grandmother’s Sunburst Quilt. 


Recently I made a quilt similar to 
this one by cutting the lining squares 
and lining border strips the same size 
and quilting them, of course with the 
cotton between, before sewing the 
quilt together. ‘I did the quilting on 
the dining room table and didn’t have 
to bother. with - quilting. frames.- I 


found it very easy and convenient to 
do it this way. I seamed the quilted 
squares together on the wrong side 
and then, using a hemming stitch, I 
turned the lining seams under and 
whipped them into place. 

This quilt requires approximately 
6% yards of background material for a 


Pattern for Sunburst Rays. 


quilt 88x88 inches. For the sunbursts, 
it is very lovely to use a different col- 
or material for each one of the twenty 
days. My neighbor tells me that there 
are thirty women in one town making 
this quilt and exchanging materials 
so as to have each one of the rays 
different.—Mrs. Emma Tyrrell. 


the gap caused by mother’s absence. 
The one that delighted them most was 
the marshmallow roast. He brought 
in three neat, green switches and cas- 
ually placed them on the table. After 
supper he brought forth a box of 
marshmallows and the fyn was on— 
toasting marshmallows over the lamp. 

Junior longéd for a ball mitt. In- 
stead of dragging along with one prom- 
ise after another, very little was said 
about it until he found’it by his plate 
one morning at breakfast time. Then 
it was suggested that boys who work 
when they should, have more free time 
for ball playing. Alberta felt that her 
life depended upon owning a fountain 
pen. In good time it was in her pig- 
eonhole, and it was mentioned that 
people who write with fountain pens 
write yery carefully. 

Surprises have become such a habit 
that all of us plan them. I come to 
my desk to write and find a crudely, 
lovingly made note book presented 
“To my dearest Mom.” 

It isn’t the great, big, profound 
things we dé that keep home life run- 
ning smoothly. It is the little things 
that we can do every day—and the 
very nicest and easiest of these things, 
so I have found, is a little surprise.— 
Bonabeth G. Brickell. 





Seasonable Recipes 


Golden Spice Cake 


2 cups sifted flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

¥% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

% teaspoon mace 

% teaspoon alispice 

4 tablespoons butter or other short- 
ening 

1% cups brown sugar 

1 egg, beaten light 

% cup milk 

% cup raisins 


Cream butter and sugar together; 
add well beaten egg, then milk and 
flour which has been sifted with bak- 
ing powder and spices. Pour half of 
the batter in pan and sprinkle over the 
raisins. which have been lightly 
floured. cover with remaining batter. 
Bake in moderate oven. Frost when 
cool with Seven Minute frosting. 


Seven Minute Frosting 


2 egg whites 

1% cups sugar 

5 tablespoons cold water 

¥% teaspoon cream of tartar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Put egg whites, sugar, water and 
eream of tartar in upper part of dou- 
ble boiler. - Beat with rotary beater 
until thoroly mixed. Place over rap- 
idly boiling water, beat constantly, 
and cook for seven minttes, or until 
frosting will stand in peaks. Remove 
from fire, add vanilla, and beat until 
thick enough-to spread. 


Red Devil’s Food 


1% cups sifted cake flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon salt 

% cup butter or other shortening 

2 cups light brown sugar 

2 eggs beaten light 

1 cup sour milk 

4 squares unsweetened chocolate 
(or % cup cocoa sifted with 
flour) 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, soda and salt and sift three 
times. Cream shortening, add half of 
sugar and cream thoroly. Add other 
half of sugar to eggs, and mix to- 
gether well. Combine with sugar and 
shortening mixture and add sifted 
flour alternately with milk. Add choc- 
olate and vanilla. Bake thirty min 
utes. This is delicious iced with Seven 
Minute frosting. 
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FLOUR 


Fo Town Crier Flour is pledged to give the same 
good results every time—no matter what you 
bake. Cakes turn out light asa feather; biscuits, 
bread and rolls are always fluffy-textured and flavory; 
pie crust and pastry always tender and flaky. Because 


—Town Crier Flour is milled extremely fine by a 
special long process from the world’s best Turkey 
Red Wheat. It is always uniform. That’s why it is 
famous as an all-purpose flour. Read the pledge 
below. Then buy a sack of Town Crier from your 
local dealer. You'll quickly see why you need but 
this one flour for every baking purpose. 


« Try this Town Crier Recipe for Cherry Roll 


134 cups Town Crier Four; 2 table: ns sugar; pinch of salt; 2 tablespoons butter; 2 
pestenene baking powder. Mix as Se biscuits. Roll out and cover with shorten: chen 


drop dots of butter over cherries, sweeten, roll and cut in slices. Have ready the juice of 
¢ amount 


cherries in a pan to which has been added sugar, flour and butter. Water to 


needed, While this is boiling hot drop slices in and bake in moderate oven, 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Write for This 
Valuable Book 


Send today for the new 
Town Crier Baking 
Guide. It gives youa 
baking recipe for every 
desire. Twenty-four pages 
on how to bake piain 
and fancy cakes, pastry 
and breads. Send name 
and address for free copy. 
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THE PERFECT FLOUR FOR EVERY BAKING PURPO 
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Fullness is Important 


SLENDER daytime model is seen 
in design 3341. Sheer printed 
velvet in a small, indistinct pattern is 
used in combination with plain velvet 
to make a frock that is incomparable 


for chic and wearability for fall and 
winter. 

Style 3341 is cleverly designed to 
suit the needs of the larger woman. 
The swathed girdle gives snug hip- 
line with slight blousing in the bodice. 
The box plaits across the front of the 
skirt are chic. Two surfaces of crepe 
satin canton-faille crepe, flat silk 
crepe, sheer tweed, patterned and 
plain wool jersey, and plain transpar- 
ent<velvet are smart suggestions. This 
»is designed in sizes 16, 18 years; 36, 


bust measure. It is extremely e 
to make. Size 36 takes three and five. 
eighths yards of 40-inch materia] with 
three-eights yard. of 32-inch contrast. 
ing. : 

Shirring gives chic to design ggg 
The gathering about the hipline makeg 
a very dainty appearance in this mode} 
of navy blue wool crepe with a white 
crepe de chine collar and black gros- 
grain ribbon trimming. It is a girlish 
style and one that is becoming to the 
slender figure of all ages. Printed 
crepe satin, plain crepe satin, sheer 
woolens, sheer velvet, and crepe Eliz. 
abeth are effective and practical fap. 
rics to select for style 898. This ig 
designed in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years; 


_36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, 














38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three and 
five-eighths yards of 40-inch material 
with one-fourth yard of 20-inch con- 
trasting material. 

Style 2561 is unusually appealing, 
being one of the new coat models that 
are always smart. This one is fash- 
ioned of yellow-beige canton-faille 
crepe, shot, with gold threads—the 
newest fabric for daytime wear. Style 
points that make it particularly chic 
for this season are the deep rever 
collar, button-tab closed hipline, and 
-youthful cluster plaits. The opposite 
side is favored with a swagger pocket. 
Tucks narrow the shoulders and add 
an interesting trimming note. It is 
very attractive in sheer woolen, jer- 
sey, lustrous crepe satin, flat silk 
crepe, sheer velvet or printed vel- 
veteen. . 

Design 2561 may be had in sizes 16, 





18 years; 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 























» 


Size 36 requires three and one-half 
yards of 40-inch material, with one- 
fourth yards of 27-inch contrasting 
and six yards of ribbon for sash and 
bow. 





Style Notes 

Simplicity still governs the day- 
time frock and is best achieved by 
adhering to straight lines. 

Clothes for evening wear are Dril- 
liant with color and glitter with me- 
tallic effects, according to a late style 
bulletin from New York. 

Printed rayon fabrics are being com-. 
bined with jersey in interesting style 
effects. A smart fabric for sports 
style dresses is a heavily ribbed silk © 
weave slightly flecked with color. 
Printed chiffon velvet is one of the 
loveliest fabrics of the season. 

The really smart woman finds it | 
both chic and economical to concen-— 
trate on one shade of hose. Gloves — 
are bought to match hose. 


d 





A Warmer Farm Shoe 
Quickly and easily cleaned 


OOD KATTLE KINGS have long set the 

standard for quality in red, all rubber, 
4-buckle arctics. Many imitations are now 
offered at lower prices. But no other heavy- 
duty farm shoe, at any price—will give the 
same economy in wear, the same cold 
weather comfort. 


You can tell a Hood Kattle King by the 


name Hood across its tough tire tread sole ¥ 


—by the fact that the red rubber upper 
will not crack or check—by the specially 
reinforced non-leaking buckle stays — by the 
thick, fleecy lining that goes right down to 


the toes. 


Here’s more wear and comfort than you can 
get from two pairs of ordinary 4-buckles that 
together cost you far more. 

Made by the makers of the famous Hood 
Red Boot. 


Made by HOOD RUBBER .COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 


eo Re 


THE KATTLE KING. Fleece lined, ribbed chaf- 
ing strip, extra thick gray tire tread outsole with a 
bumper edge. Special buckle construction to prevent 
leaking and pulling off. a 
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UST because “cheap” paint is low-priced 

paint doesn’t mean it saves you money. 
Far from it. For as sure as it is low-in- 
price, it is “low” in covering capacity, 
“low” in wearing ability, even “low” in 
looks and color. 

Any “cheap” paint is skimped in mak- 
ing. Money must be saved by “cheap” 
materials and “cheap” manufacture. And 
that means a terribly costly paint when 
you try to put it on the wall. 

On the other hand, good old SWP 
House Paint—the finest that money can 
buy—costs you less by the square foot— 
less by the year—and gives you a beauti- 
ful, rich-looking job in the verge. Here 
is why:— 

The right formula—fine 
quality materials—and care- | 
ful, expert mixing are re- ‘ 
quired for fine house paint. 
Any one of these qualities 
alone is not 
enough—ittakes 
all three. 

SWP House 
Paint is far su- 


ou cant paint a house with 


APPLESAUCE 


“CHEAP PAINT ISNT 


one of these three. That is why this 
famous paint covers more wall space per 
gallon and gives more years of service 
and beauty—why it is the lowest-cost paint 


on the wall. 


Formula only one item 


Many have tried to imitate fine old SWP. 
The formula has been openly printed for 
years. But don’t let any imitation mislead 
you. A house paint is no better than the 
ingredients in it. Even a good formula 
can’t make up for poor quality materials 
and unskilled mixing. 

SWP covers nearly half again as much 


wall space. Seven gallons will do a better 


job on an average house, than 
eleven gallons of “cheap” 
paint. This four gallon dif- 
ference makes SWP and 
“cheap” paint cost practically 
the same at the very start. 
But wait a season! The dif- 
ference in durability shows 
up. The “cheap” paint is 
peeling, cracking, fading. 
Aftera brieflife your“‘cheap” 





perior in every 





S-W Paint Products 
are sold the world 
over under this fa- 
mous trade-mark 





registered 


PAINTS =: 


VARNISHES : 


paint job must be done over. 


CHEAP AT ALL 


In only five years you very likely pay for 
two or three repaintings. 

SWP wears and wears. It saves you the 
cost of repainting two, three or more times 
in that five year period. And that is the 
biggest saving by far in painting costs. 


The best paint saves you money 


* Before you do any painting stop in at your 


local Sherwin-Williams dealer, ‘Paint 
Headquarters.” He will give you an esti- 
mate on materials for an SWP job. Com- 
pare the cost with a “cheap” job. Figure in 
the repainting costs you will need with the 
“cheap” job. Remember that SWP is the 
economical paint. 

The same facts are true of all “cheap” 
paints for exteriors or interiors, also var- 
nishes, lacquers and enamels. They always 
are more expensive in the long run. 

If you do not know your nearest Sher- 
win-Williams dealer, write us. We will 
gladly send his name, also a copy of Sher- 
win-Williams Farm Painting Guide. It 
saves costly mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


ENAMELS 


* INSECTICIDES 


© 1928, S-W Co, 
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F COURSE Ike was looking for 

something to be a detective about 
put the affair did look queer at that. I 
was working on the paper at Portville 
at the time and Ike Crawford was 
polding down a desk in the Sheriff's 
office. Ike had learned to be a finger- 

t expert by correspondence and, 
what was more important, he was good 
company for Sheriff Charley Briggs 
when there wasn’t much doing. 

But as the time went on toward elec- 
tion, as bad luck for Briggs would 
have it, things began to happen. Folks 
pegan to lose hogs and poultry. On 
top of that came this affair of Dr. 
Wheeler. Doc came to town with a 
patch of good looking horses which he 
said he was going to export. He 
rented the horse barn at the county 
fair for a place to keep them until he 
picked up a few more and was ready 
to ship. He had a lot of insurance on 
those horses too. 

We all had a feeling that Doc was 
the kind of fellow who might think 
there was more money in burning 
horses up than in selling them so we 
decided to watch the barn. After we 
had been at it for a week or two Briggs 
called the gang together in a hurry 
one night. He felt sure that the fire 
was going to be set right away. “We'll 
watch all sides of the stable and get 
who ever starts the thing,” he said, as 









he piled us into the car. “Shoot if you 
have to, but be sure you don’t knock 
off one of our own men.” 

That was a false alarm but a few 
days later we hada real one when four 
farms reported a theft of hogs. We 
made a vain search for clues at all of 
the farms except one where Ike, much 
to his delight, found some good finger- 
prints on the faucet of the gasoline 
tank. Here the thieves had taken gaso- 
line as well as hogs. 

It was getting cold work setting out 
there watching the horse barn and a 
little while later when the stable man 
got drunk and had to be locked in the 
jail, we decided that since there was 
no one there to set fire to things it 
would be safe for us all to spend one 
night in bed. We guessed wrong. The 
firm alarm sounded at 12:20. The fair 
grounds barn was on fire. 

It was a thoro job. By the time we 
got out there, there was no chance to 
Save the horses. On the way back 





from the fire we picked up a hobo who » 


Was acting suspiciously and Briggs put 
him in jail. We had a little hope that 
something might be got out of him, 
ut next morning when I came back 
to the jail for more news I found that 
the hobo and stable man had sawed 
their way out of jail, stolen the 
Sheriff's car and made a clean get 
away. 

It sure looked as if the thieves had 
. forces of law and order on the 

n. 





4 CHAPTER IV 

Baker returned on schedule. You 
bet I was happy when he told me 
Anne would continue for a while 
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Ike, the Mail Order Detective 


A Retired Farmer Goes Into the Finger-Print Business 
By W.E. DRIPS 


longer. “The way news is breaking 
around here,” the boss said in his 
good-natured way, sort of knowing, I 
guess, my interest in Anne, “I need 
more reporters.” We rounded up sev- 
eral advertisements for the week, that 
hadn’t been counted on. Orcutt’s 
medicine show was bringing people 
into town and the merchants decided 
to cash in on the crowd. People were 
a bit slow on coming in, but the banjo 
playing of E. Smith Jones combined 
with his comic songs was a show that 
a lot of people said was worth spend- 
ing a half dollar on. A lot of the peo- 
ple, too, were sounding the praises 
of the remedies and business at the 
medicine show was good. 

Jackson was speaking to crowds on 
his sheriff’s campaign. He was open 
in his denunciation of Briggs, and 
when the sheriff’s office could not get 
a trace of the escaped pair they had 
locked in jail, farmers and most every- 
one else was in favor of a change. 

Doc Wheeler had stayed in Portville 
for a few days and then departed. But 
not until he had done a lot of talking. 
He claimed he was coming back as 
soon as he finished his treatments in 
Omaha and the-fire episode seemed to 
quiet down. But Anna stayed on and 
I was getting more and more in love. 

The farmers planned a big rally at 
the Grange Hall west of town and it 





We heard a car coming. 


was to be a gala affair, a harvest 
festival. Baker thought we ought to 
cover the meeting and told me to take 
his car and go out. With all the nerve 
I could muster I asked Anne if she 
would accompany me, and she said she 
‘would be delighted. The moonlight 
was bright that night, and I was the 
happy reporter when I started out. 
Anne was charming, I thought, as she 
stepped into the automobile for the 
trip. 

The hall was seven miles from Port- 


ville and we didn’t hurry either. We. 


talked of many things and it whetted 
our appetites for the chicken supper 
that was part of the program. The 
play was good, too, altho the singing 
of the Martin twins wasn’t extra. But 
the evening soon rolled by and we 
started for home. 

“I love this moonlight,’ Anne an- 
nounced as we were on the highway. 

“All right,” I told her, “we will en- 
joy it, and I turned off the lights and 
we drove on. Anne was a sensible girl 
and altho I was head over heels in 
love with her you never would have 
known it from our conversation. We 
talked of shop, of Portville, and then 
Anna asked me what I knew about 
Wheeler. I told her how I had met 
him when he came to town and about 
his plans for shipping the horses out. 
I asked her then what she had heard 
and she said in that melodious voice 
of her’s, “Nothing, but he seems to 
stir up a memory of a fellow I used 
to know.” 

We had reached the four corners 
where the road turned to Portville 

(Continued on page 26) 





Handy Shopping 
List for You. 


You have probably noticed how hard it is to remember 
to get those carpet tacks, that little wrench, a new 
frying pan or some other such farm or household neces- 
sity that you want and-should have. Perhaps it is 
something that only costs a few cents but the need for 
it is just as great as for some bigger thing, and because 
it is inexpensive it is that much harder to remember. 
So, as a matter of service, we are printing a new list 
similar to the one we had a month ago, but with entirely 
different items on it. You will find it mighty conveni- 
ent to check your needs here and bring it to our store 
as a reminder. 
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avorite 6i1 
by actual vote 
= 


When it comes to coffee, farm folks name 
Butter-Nut their first choice by the overwhelming 
majority of 6 to 1. ‘These are actual figures com- 
piled by leading farm papers. 

Why such a preference for one coffee? Flavor, 
of course. Butter-Nut has a delicious quality about 
it that only the blending of choicest coffees can give. 
It comes to you fresh. With such coffee to work 
with anyone can get good results. For fifteen years 
Butter-Nut has lead all others in popularity. 
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“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 

saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
they compared notes. She had bought the same product 
that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

**Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.”’ 

“‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,” ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

__Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of-every progress from the old 
to the new. 

‘Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 











Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
















‘Lessons are as they were made ort 


of Wallaces’ F: 











Christian Stewardship 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 21, 1928. II Corin- 
thians, 8:1—9:15. Printed—II Corin- 
thians, 8:1-9; 9:6, 7, 15.) 

“Moreover, brethren, we make 
known to you the grace of God which 
hath been given in the churches of 
Macedonia; (2) how that in much 
proof of affliction the abundance of 
their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their lib- 
erality. (3) For according to their 
power, I bear witness, yet and beyond 
their power, they gave of their own 
accord, (4) beseeching us with much 
entreaty in regard ofthis grace and 
the fellowship in the ministering to 
the saints; (5) and this, not as we 
had hoped, but first they gave their 
own selves to the Lord, and to us 
through the will of God. (6) Inso- 
much that we exhorted Titus, that as 
he had made a beginning before, so he 
would also complete in you this grace 


| also. (7) But as.ye abound in every- 
| thing, in faith, and utterance, and 


knowledge, and in all earnestness, and 
in your love to us, see that ye abound 
in this grace also. (8) I speak not by 
way of commandment, but as proving 
through the earnestness of others the 
sincerity also of your love. 

“But this I say, He that soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly; 
and he that soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully. (7) Let each 
man do according as he hath purposed 


| in his heart: not grudgingly, or of ne- 


cessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. .. (15) Thanks be to God for 
his unspeakable gift.” 





This second epistle to the Corin- 
thians is in many respects the miost 
marvelous of all Paul’s* epistles. In 
Romans he outlined his system of 
theology. In Ephesians and Philip- 
pians he wrote as if in a rapture, re- 
vealing the deep things of God to men 
among the most spiritually-minded 
and capable of entering into the holy 
of holies of the spiritual life. In 
Galatians he was dealing with the Cel- 
tic mind in all its strength and weak- 
ness. In Hebrews (if he indeed wrote 
it, which he most likely did) he 
showed how Christianity was the de- 
velopment, the flower and fruition of 
Judaism. In Timothy and Titus he 
was a father dealing with his sons. In 
I Corinthians he was obliged to disci- 
pline a church which had misunder- 
stood or perverted his teachings, .de- 
nied his authority, and brought deep 
disgrace on the cause he so dearly 
loved. In TI Corinthians he is dealing 
to a large extent with a faction in that 
church which, as we saw in the lesson 
of two weeks ago, not only denied his 
authority but treated him — 
with contempt. 

It is from this church which he had 
only a few months before so severely 
disciplined that he is asking for a col- 
lection, a large sum of money for the 
‘poor saints at Jerusalem.” In think- 
ing over a proposition of this kind we 
can hardly help wondering whether 
the pocket nerve of these Corinthians 
was as sensitive as that of most lat- 
ter day Christians. Preparatory to 
broaching the subject of the collection, 
Paul devotes seven chapters to a vin- 
dication of himself and the charges 
made against him by this faction of 
the Corinthian church, and to. assuring 
them in a most wonderful way of his 
affection for them as sharers in the 
grace of God. Nothing could exceed 


his tenderness in dealing with them. 
He deeply regrets that it was neces-. 


sary to use severity, rejoices over 
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their growth in grace, and in the 
verses immediately preceding the leg. 
son expresses his confidence in them. 

In broaching the matter of the go). 
lection he first cites the example of 
the Macedonian Christians. These’ 
churches were very poor, they were 
under affliction, and yet they had con. 
tributed most liberally, more than he 
expected, all that they were able to 
give and more too. It is to be expect. 
ed that people would be liberal when 
prosperous, but that adversity should 
be accompanied by great generosity, 
that was a surprising thing. These 
Macedonians had so thoroly under. 
stood the need of this collection that 
they had not waited to be asked, but 
had come voluntarily and begged him: | 
to receive it and to be responsible for 
the distribution. The best thing about 
it all was that they first gave them. 
selves to the Lord, and with this per. 
sonal surrender threw in the money, 
When men give themselves first, it is 
easy to get money from them. If there 
is no personal consecration, can we 
reasonably expect free giving from the 
highest motives? 

It is apparent that Titus had been 
instructing the Macedonian churches 
in this grace of giving. So Paul inti- 
mates that he will send him to Cor. 
inth, that he might develop fully the 
same grace.in them (verse 6). He 
does not think Christian. character 
can be properly rounded out without 
the development of this grace of lib- 
erality. He concedes to these Chris. 
tians faith. In fact, it would seem 
that they were disposed to boast of 
it. They were good talkers in church 
and prayer meeting. They even boast- 
ed of their superior knowledge as wise 
men. They were earnest (in the old 
version, diligent). Most of them pro- 
fessed love for him, even if a faction 
did despise and ridicule him. 

These gifts and -graces, he adds, are 
all right. Now cultivate as a proper 
rounding out of Christian character 
this grace of benevolence. In verse 8 
he says: I am not commanding you 
to give. You must be the judge of the 
size of your pocketbooks. I am simply 
calling your attention to what others, 
for example, your brethren in Mace- 
donia, have done, and asking you to 
show how sincere you are in your love 
to your Master, your brethren and me 

Then he points them to the trus 
source of all true Christian liberality, 
to the example of Christ himself: He, 
as you know, was rich in all that 
heaven could give, and yet because 
He loved you, He laid all this aside 
for a time and became the poorest of 
the poor, had not wherein to lay His 
head. “The foxes have holes, the 
birds of the air have nests; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” Yet He did all this, that thru 
His voluntary poverty and the suf- 
fering connected with it, you might be 
rich in the graces of Christian car- 
acter. Think of what Jesus has done 
for you and then determine what you 
must do for your brethren. I am not 
commanding you to give, nor saying | 
what you should give; but I think it is 
the proper thing for you, who began 
to raise this collection a year ago, to 
go on and finish the work, which you 
were among the first to begin. I beg 
of you to finish it up, “perform the do- 
ing of it.” You were ready to give to 
this collection when I was with you 4 
year ago. Now carry out that agree 
ment. 

Some of you will say that you do 
not have much of this world’s goods. 
That is true, but that does not mat- 


.ter. Give out of what you have, not 


out of what you do not have. The 
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nt thing is the willing heart. 
is the greatest gift you can lay 
upon the Lord's altar, and He expects 
you to give out of what you have, not 
~ of what you have not. I am not 
se you, Paul says, to give in order 
sat other Christians may be released 
from giving. I am asking you to give 
ecording to your means, and to give 
with a willing heart. I am not dis- 
to put any burden upon you, but 
there should be equality. “You have 

-means; they are in need. The 

e may come when they will have 
the means and you will be in need. 
Pet us as servants of a common Lord 
even up as far as we can the inequali- 
ties of life and share the burdens with 
This is true Christian 


uality. 
ovThen he adds: I wish you to re- 


"member the promise that giving will 
pot impoverish you. As in the days 
' of Israel in the wilderness when men 
| went out to gather manna, there was 
" ‘no possibility of getting a corner on 
2 it. He that gathered much had noth- 
| jing over, and he that was not able 
- to gather much never went hungry. 
| qm this story of the manna read how 
the Lord deals with His people. Fur- 
' ther, “He that soweth sparingly shall 
| yeap also sparingly; and he that sow- 
eth bountifully shall reap also boun- 
tifully.’ (II Corinthians, 9:6.) 
. Two important lessons may be 
drawn from this passage. First, the 
important thing is to give ourselves to 
the Lord and then curb the spirit of 
covetousness that exists in imperfect 
human nature by distributing to those 
in need according to the measure of 
prosperity which God has given to us. 
We should remember what Moses told 
the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness: It is God “that giveth thee 
_ power to get wealth.” Our responsi- 
 pility is measured by the gifts and 
- abilities that have been bestowed up- 
on us. When Christians are thoroly 
consecrated to the Lord there will be 
no lack of means for carrying on His 
work in the world. 

The second reason is the necessity 
of cultivating the habit of giving—sys- 
tematic beneficence. Some people give 
a tithe and measure the goodness of 
God to them by this yardstick. Thera 
are times and cases, however, when 
the tithe is far too little, and there 

'. are times when the tithe, in my judg- 


ment, is better spent to the glory of. 


God in supplying the wants of the fam- 
ily than in giving it to the general 
_ work of the church. If there is whole- 
_ hearted consecration to God, there is" 

tio need of tithing. if there is half- 

hearted consecration, the tithe may 
'. be-used in a spirit that may dry up 
the fountain of real generosity. A bet- 
» ter rule, I think, is that given by Paul 

elsewhere: “Ye were bought with a 
| Price: glorify God therefore in your 

body and spirit, which are God’s.” 
Notice how not merely in this pas- 
- Sage, but elsewhere, the apostle in- 

sists on making systematic benefi- 
~ cence one of the main Christian duties 
' and obligations. He even calls it a 
| face, an outgrowth of that grace by 
_ Which we are saved, that bestowing of 
favor on others because of the su- 
preme favor which He has shown to us 
in the development of our spiritual 
life. This use by Paul of the term 
_ &face is not to be passed over lightly, 
but to ke regarded as a real thing man- 
ifesting itself daily in our lives. 
_ Give in gratitude for God’s great 
_ Sift tous: “Thanks be to God for his 
unspeakable gift.” Give wholeheart- 
) @dly, gladly; “not grudgingly or of ne- 
Cessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” 3 





A Missouri Farm Home Creed 
_N®IGHBORHOOD women’s clubs in 
sixty-eight Missouri communities 
submitted Manuscripts in the recent 


home creed contest conducted by the 
extension service of the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture. A worthwhile 
Prize was offered for the best creed 


Pe developed thru group discussion in 


club meetings. The following creed, 
developed by the Slusher Club of La- 
fayette county and submitted by their 
president, Mrs. Clem Tyree, has been 
awarded first place: 

“We believe that we should aspire— 

“To found the home upon love and 
sound economic principles. 

“To acquire comforts and conveni- 
ences aS we may, ever remembering 
that material accumulation is a means 
and not an end. 

“To catch enough beauty and charm 
in our surroundings that the members 
of the household will find gladness 
and contentment within its shelter. 

“To maintain a high health stand- 
ard. 

“To provide, thru reading, study and 
recreation, an opportunity for each 
individual to develop freely according 
to his own inclination. 

“To so stimulate the family that 
each member may be joyously aware 
of the beauty of life, birth and growth, 
seedtime and harvest, and the ever- 
changing seasons. 

“To fare forth in neighborliness; 
helping the less fortunate, forgetting 
animosities, and giving unstintingly of 
ourselves to the betterment of the 
community. 

“To acknowledge and accept the re- 
sponsibility of keeping alive on our 
hearthstones the fires of high ideals; 
truth, service, honesty, justice, kind- 
ness, tolerance and self-control. 

“To seek thru our daily contact with 
living things to come ever nearer the 
Giver of Life. 

“To have faith that, so nurtured, 
leaders of men will go forth from our 
farm homes, carrying with them into 
the high places the ideals for which 
we have lived.” 





When the Middle-West 
Was Young 
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(Continued from page 3) 


founders believed that they had picked 
a strategic site for a town. At that 
time there was considerable boat traf- 
fic up the Des Moines river, even as 
far up as the city of Des Moines now 
stands. Later, when Iowa was admit- 
t ted as a state, there was considerable 
talk of the state improving navigation 
in the stream. Had this been done, 
with the river winding far into Iowa, 
and Alexandria lying so close to its 
mouth, the hopes of its founders would 
have been fulfilled. 

Iowa never developed the stream, tho 
—but on the contrary allowed naviga- 
tion to be interfered’ with, by permit- 
ting several dams to be built in the 
river. Perhaps the most notable and 
extensive of these was the dam at Bo- 
naparte, erected by Meeks Brothers to 
furnish power for their woolen mills 
there. 

Then the site picked for the town 
was an unfortunate one, in that it is 
extremely low, and has been inundated 
by the Mississippi river several times. 
Despite these handicaps, the town did 
flourish during the days of the pork- 
b packing industry there. Pritchett, Gar- 
trell & Co. had a mercantile business, 
in addition to their ork packing plant, 
which did a yearly business of $250,000 
in the period from 1867-72, They had-a 
large five-story brick building facing 
the river, which was erected at a cost 
of $12,000. In a destructive fire in 1875 
this block and several other large busi- 
ness houses were destroyed, and this 
finished the town so far as any com- 
mercial importance was concerned. 

The newspaper mentioned above 
flourished at one time, as well as a 
small college which existed from 1870 
to 1875. The college was abandoned 
after its site was several times inun- 
dated. 

The coming of the railroads would 
probably have meant an end to Alex- 
andria’s packing industry had no oth- 
er causes intervened. The Keokuk and 
Western railroad, running from Keo- 
kuk to Alexandria and then up thru 





the northern tier of Missouri counties 
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Better flavor in your cakes and 
biscuits—this way! 


No doubt you’ve known women whose cakes and 
biscuits|were always perfect in appearance, but 
disappointing in taste. Frequently their trouble is 
caused by flour made from the wrong type of 
wheat. To get that delicious, delicate, unmistak- 
able flavor that marks your truly perfect cake or 
biscuit, use Pillsbury’s Best Flour. It is made 
only from carefully selected full flavored wheat— 


you can depend on it for better flavor and more 


certain success in all your baking! 


- other flour! 


Accept no 


for better flavor, use this one fine flour 
for all your baking 





Pillsbu 


Best Flou 
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for bread, biscuits and pastry 





to Centerville, Iowa, and beyond, came 
thru in 1871. In 1872, the Burlington 
line, running from St. Louis up the 
river to Minneapolis, came thru. Then 
came the railroad from Burlington and 
Fort Madison up thru the southern tier 
of Iowa counties and away to the west. 

With the coming of these railroads, 
the driving of hogs stopped. They could 
be shipped to the larger markets where 
better prices prevailed. So if the Alex- 
andria packing industry had not ceased 
when it did, it would have faced fail- 
ure a few years later from lack of raw 
material. For the time it existed, it 
served its purpose well, but, like many 
other pioneer industries, was shoved 
aside in the march of progress. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess, 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce, 





Why Jimmy Skunk Never 
Hurries | 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
West Wind had just been released from 
the big bag in which she carries them 
every night to their home behind the 
Purple Hills, and every morning brings 
them back to the Green Meadows to romp 
and play all day. They romped and 
raced and danced away, some one way, 
some another, to see whom they could 
find to play with. : 

Presently some of them spied Jimmy 
Skunk slowly ambling down the Crooked 
Little Path, stopping every few steps to 
pull over a loose stone or stick. They 
knew what he was doing that for. They 
knew that he was looking for fat beetles 
for his breakfast. They danced over to 
him and formed a ring around him while 
they sang: 


“Who is it never, never hurries? 
Who is_it never, never worries? 
Who is it does just what he pleases, 
Just like us Merry Little zes? 

Jimmy Skunk! Jimmy Skunk!” 





Now not. so far away but that he could 
hear them very plainly sat Peter Rabbit, 
just finishing his breakfast in a sweet 
clover patch. He sat up very straight, 
so as to hear better. Of course, some of 
the Merry Little Breezes saw him right 
away. They left Jimmy ‘to come over 
and dance in a circle around Peter, for 
Peter is a great favorite with them. And 
as they danced they sang: 


“Who is it hops and skips and jumps? 
‘Who is it sometimes loudly thumps? 
Who is“it dearly loves to play, 

But when there’s danger runs away? 
Peter Rabbit! Peter Rabbit!” 


Peter grinned good-naturedly. He is 
quite used to being laughed at for always 
running away, and he doesn’t mind it in 
the least. 

“When danger’s near, who runs away 
will live to run dnother day,” retorted 
Peter very promptly. Then he began the 
maddest kind of a frolic with the Merry 
Little Breezes until they and he were 
quite tired out ‘and ready for a good rest. 

“I wish,” said Peter, as he stretched 
himself out in the middle of the patch 
of sweet clover, “that you would tell 
me why it is that Jimmy Skunk never 
hurries.” 

“And we wish that you would tell us 
the same thing!” cried one of the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

“But I can’t do it,” protested Peter. 
“Everybody else seems to hurry, at times 
anyway, but Jimmy never does. He 
says it is a waste of energy, whatever 
that means.” 

‘TH tell you what let’s do—let’s go 
over to the Smiling Pool and ask Grand- 
father Frog about it now. He’ll be sure 
to know,” spoke up one of the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

“All right,” replied Peter, hopping to 
his feet. “But you'll have to ask him. 
I've asked him for so many stories that 
I don’t dare to ask for another right 
away, for fear that he will say that I am 
a nuisance.” 

So it was agreed that the Merry Little 
‘Breezes should ask Grandfather Frog why 


it is that Jimmy Skunk never hurries, ° 


and that Peter should keep out of sight 
until Grandfather Frog had begun the 
story, for they were just sure that there 
would be a story. Away they all hurried 
to the Smiling Pool. The Merry Little 
Breezes raced so hard that they were 
quite out of breath when they burst thru 
the bulrushes and surrounded old Grand- 
father Frog, as he sat on his big green 
lily pad. 
(Continued next week) 
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Kokomo, Indiana. 


ead Gentlemen: Please send me f 
ur book on Diversification. of 
aman old customer of yours. 
I bought a fence of you Feb. 
27, 1899, and I have one piece 
of that fence on the — yet. 
m that 


Letter/ fence doesn’t wear out —it 


My experience has 


rusts away. Pioneer, because 
galvanizing, is the 


of its 
bést fence made. 
Yours truly, 


Emmet Lisle, R. R. 1. 
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Perry, Iowa, April 16, 1928 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., 
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“Pionser Fence” is truly a life-time fence, built to withstand every 
test of time and weather conditions. Mr. Lisle’s experience is not excep- 


re tional—it is j 
many years 


tone of thousands. The extreme long life of this fence is the result of 
experiment and improvement in fence manufacture. “ 


joneer”’ is pro- 


vy 
tected on'the inside by a highly copper-content steel used in its manufacture. Outside 


SS froma heavy (99% 
ts first entrance,**Pioneer” is equall 
slip, insuring permanent shape to 


tem 















months of research. This book has been 
distributed to thousands of farmers. 
Your copy is waiting for you, It’s 
FREE. Write today! 


Continental Steel Corporation 


KOKOMO STEEL & WIRE CO. Division 
Dept. TT, Kokomo, Indiana 
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pure) zinc coating. At the knot, where rust seeks 
protected. The famous *‘Pioneer” knot can’t 
mee. Coil, or corrugations, in the 
wires prevent sagging due to changing 
perature. ‘Pioneer’ is the modern 
‘fence for the modern farmer. 


A FREE Book For Yout 


You will want a copy of our free book on 
“Diversified Farming," 
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WE WANT 


To Hire 
50 More Men 


The returns from our full page ads 
in this paper on MURPHY’S 
eoon™'!N RRALS have been so 
great that we need 50 More 
PAY Saiesmen in this state to take 
care of the business our advertising is 
creating. The Money Back Guarantee 
under which Murphy’s Minerals are 
sold is causing thousands of feeders to 
. change to Murphy’s. 
Rib atiphenie eg Pahang 
ma opportunity in the 
field for Mineral Feed Sales J OB 
! {-men and other men acquainted with farming 
and livestock. ‘No experience or capital re- 
quired. “We give individual instruction and 
training gratis. Workin yourown community. 


Write today stating age, experience, 
ent occupation an 


pres- 
references. Here’s a 
real money making opportunity for you. 


Murphy —- Co. 


Burlingtca = Wisconsin 


























Feasist on the 
White Carton [| 


WICTE parksge at § 
right—pictureof one 
horse only. Just 2words 
—Caustic Balsam. 
Now Made in U.S.A. fF 
Penetrating, soothing § 
and healing—an unex- 
liniment, coune 
ter-irritant or blister, 
for veterinary and £ 
human ailments. 


Large bottle(Lasts long 
time) —$2.00. ops 
i A druggists or direct. 
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The Albert City Governor 
wh ohp_ phe X)} for Ford Motor, 
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with extra efficient 
fan $7.95. Portable 
Motor stand with 
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‘SUPERIOR MACHINE & MFG. CO. 
ALBERT CITY, IOWA 














Electrify Your Radio 
With Kato ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ 
Units that connect into 
Light Sockets of any 
32-VOLT LIGHTING PLANT 
Costs “7, little to oper- 
ate. rite today, 
Dept. B 
KATO ENGINEERING CO. 
Mankato, Minn. 
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Ground Limestone 
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DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


| | 207 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Last Lap of the Khartoum Road 


(Continued from page 6) 


All the way across the Dark Conti- 
nent we had found these zealous pil- 
grims forever on their long and weary 
march. Sometimes only a ragged old 
man begging his way along; some- 
times an equally ragged wretch who 
could: when necessary produce an oc- 
casional coin to buy his bowl of rice or 
calabash of millet cake. Some of these 
patient pilgrims were content to tarry 
here and there during the harvest or 
planting seasons and work for months 
to earn a few pennies to carry them a 
bit farther along their way, a bit near- 
er the holy city of Mecca. Sometimes 
we overtook a Moslemite of means 
who traveled in luxury, doing his thou- 
sand or three thousand miles on a 
camel with perhaps a slave or two to 
trudge along behind carrying his ex- 
cess baggage and caring for his own 
and the camel’s commissary. These 
black menials, slaves of a black mas- 
ter, often sold themselves into this 
voluntary service for the privilege of 
thus making the pilgrimage to the sa- 
cred seat of Islam, Mecca, the holy 
city. 

Even Jim and I discussed making 
the pilgrimage ourselves, until we 
learned more about its impossibility 
for us. ‘Mecca is not for white men 
and especially for non-Mohammedans. 
We talked at some length with a good 
old Mohammedan teacher who was 
personally very kind to us and friend- 
ly. When we asked if he could dis- 
guise us, and if necessary vouch for 
our general harmlessness and con- 
duct us on a sightseeing trip to Mecca 
and return, he drew an imaginary 
knife across his creased, black throat 
and smiled. Mecca, the birthplace of 
the great prophet of Islam, Moham- 
med himself, allows no Christian to 
profane its sacred precincts even by 
gazing upon it from the most distant 
The holy well of Zem* Zem 
which Hagar is supposed to have 
found when her son Ishmael, cast out 
and wandering in the Arabian desert, 
was dying of thirst, is located in the 
city of Mecca. Its waters are the 
most precious drink which even the 
thirst-ridden travelers of the desert 
may ever hope to have. But it is not 
for Christians. 

From all parts of western and north- 
ern Africa the parched and lonely 
desert trails of the desert were con- 
verging, and surprisingly heavy was 
this pilgrim traffic along the railroad 
track toward the east. At sunset and 
at other prescribed prayer times dur- 
ing the day we saw all Mohammedan- 
ism- go down on its knees toward Mec- 
ca. Always facing the holy city in 
Arabia, in that part of the world to 
the east, the devout Moslem salaams 
full length on the ground before “the 
only god Allah whose prophet is Mo- 
hammed,” sits erect and goes down 
again prostrate in prayer. In the pub- 
lic praying grounds set aside particu- 
larly for this purpose near the out- 
skirts of some of the larger cities I 
have seen acres and acres of these 
white-robed, black-faced figures going 
thru their prayers like an army doing 


| its physical exercises. 


We were in the Sudan during the 
month of Ramadan, the ninth month 
of the Mohammedan year when every 
believer is supposed to keep a strict 
fast from dawn of each day, or until 
a white thread can be distinguished 
from a black thread, until sunset. In 
the cities a huge drum is sounded or a 
gun fired at the moment when the 
daily fast begins and ends. 

This fast is strictly and universally 
observed. Not only must the believer 
shun all food, but from dawn to sun- 
set not one drop of water may pass 
his lips, and during those long, hot 
days in the arid, tropical Sudan it is a 
fearful price to pay.. No Mohamme- 
dan may even swallow his saliva and 


if his hunger . stimulates his saliva | 


glands he may enjoy the moisture in 


‘his mouth but must eventually spit it 


out upon .the ground; else- he -be--ac- 





cused of breaking the fast of 

dan. And since his guardian angel ig 
constantly at his right hand side to 
protect and care for him, the believer 
must therefore be careful that he spit 
to the left. During the month of Ram. 
adan it is well to watch where one 
goes. 

The efficiency of the Mohammedan 
laborers, clerks and houseboys, Jow 
as it is in ordinary times, is naturally 
lowered during Ramadan. This jg 
caused not only by the weakening of. 
fects of the rigorous fast during the 
day but quite as much by the equal ex: 
treme in revelry and feasting at night 
As soon as the evening drums are 
sounded the fast is broken with a 
bang. The food, already Prepared, ig 
of the very best that can be secured, 


And the drink is all too often much 


stronger than the water that would 
otherwise have satisfied by day. Al 
night long the feasting and celebrating 
and general excesses continue—and 
after such a rigorous fast I would be 
the last to bid them nay. And when 
dawn finally comes and it is possible 
to distinguish a white thread from a 
black the followers of the prophet are 


ready for sleep. But then it is time to 


go to work. 

Ramadan is especially trying for 
those who work as cooks for the Rng- 
lish or other non-Mohammedans. They 
must prepare the food for their mas. 
ters, serve the drinks, keep awake, 
and continually go outside to spit out 
the saliva that just will form in their 
dry, parched mouths in spite of the 
Koran, Mohammed and the crescent. 
If by any chance one should forget 
himself and indulge in a soothing 
drink of water he must prolong his 
fast for one day after Ramadan for 
each such offense. 

These faithful pilgrims made it eas- 
ier for Jim and me on our own long 
march toward the endless east. It was 
they who constituted a considerable 
proportion of the traveling public who 
kept the caravan trails so plainly 
marked. They bore us over bridgeless 
streams, guided us thru jungle trails, 
sweated beside us as we pushed thru 
the soft, hot sands, shared their water 
with us on the desert caravan trails, 
and were always an inspiration to con- 
tinue on our way. We were traveling 
for fun, they for faith; each impelled 
by an urge beyond the understanding 
of the other but that at least we had 
in commop. If they could struggle on, 
always a few miles farther, then so 
must we. If they were broke but 
carried on, then so must we. And 
thus we did. 





Removing Waterproof Wall 
Paper 


A New York correspondent writes: 
“I would like advice as to how to re 
move the washable or varnished wall 
paper from plastered walls. We have 
our bathroom and kitchen papered with 


this and would like to remove it and 


repaper with ordinary paper. We have 
tried hot water with it, but that does 
not seem to loosen it at all. Please 
advise me what to do.” 

The way to remove this paper is to 
get some rough sandpaper, put it on @ 
flat block, and rub the paper with it. 
This scratches thru the varnished suf 


face, so that hot water applied in the: 


usual way will loosen the paper easily 
enough. 

Ordinary: wall paper is a very poor 
covering for either bathrooms or kitch- 
ens. It shows grease and dirt and 
moisture too easily, and once soiled cal 


not be cleaned. Your present varnished : 


paper is far better than ordinary P® 


per. Probably the best thing would le © 
to paint the walls two coats of flat 


paint of some good color that you 

not tire of. This can be washed time 
and again with soft water and soapy 
suds from some mild-soap, and every 


‘two or three years can’be given a in 
‘coat: to- brighten. it up. zs 
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Home-Made Leveling Equipment 


~ Ure 2. 


ACES’ FARMER, October 12, 1928 
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Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON 
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" gubsertbers are invited to avait} themselves of Mr. 

.¥ Sons expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 
Dickerss on farm engineering and mechanics. 
fant etal D should accompany each inquiry. 








A Minnesota reader asks if there is 
any practicable way of doing reason- 
ably accurate leveling work with a 
common carpenter’s level, for finding 
the difference in elevation between 
two or more points, as when planning 
a water tank on a hill, a septic tank 


‘and sewage disposal system, finding 
height from water in well to kitchen 


sink, finding how much fall to a pro- 

ed drain, and so on. Most farmers 
do not have enough of such use to jus- 
tity buying an expensive level and 
probably could not keep one in proper 
adjustment if they had it, and it is 
sometimes both difficult and expensive 
to get an engineer to check up on a 
small job. 

There are two common methods of 
leveling with home-made equipment, 
either of which is reasonably accurate 
if carefully used. These are shown in 


the accompanying diagram. The first~ 


ig with the use of a common .garden 
hose and is based on the law that a 
liquid finds its level. Short lengths 
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Gan 
of hose are fitted to fasten on either 
end of a length of garden hose, the 
“other ends being cut off square and a 
length of large heavy glass tubing fas- 


tened in with friction tape, strip_of. 


inner tube, or something of that sort. 
When the hose is filled with water and 
the two ends held as shown, the wa- 
ter will stand at the same height in 
each part, and if the mark at A is held 
even with the top of stake A and a 
mark made on stake B, then the dif- 
ference between A and B is the fall be- 
tween theseAwo points. By using two 
or three Iengths of hose, the fall for a 
considerable distance can easily be 


secured. Where the ground falls rap- 


idly, other set-ups can be made as 
shown, a new mark being made on B 
of the same height as A. Then the 
total fall at D equals the fall at B plus 
the difference between C and D. 

The other method is by the use of 
the carpenter’s level as shown in Fig- 
A heavy straight edge is set 
up on two stout pegs as shown and eare- 
fully leveled with a good carpenter’s 
level. To avoid errors, the level 
Should read the same turned either 
Way and at any place along the 
straight edge. Being sure the straight 
edge is level, one person goes down 
the slope and holds two strips togeth- 
er at G, keeping one on the ground 
and sighting along the straight edge. 
By clamping the two together and 
Measuring the length and subtracting. 
from this the height at. E to top of 
Straight edge, the fall between E and 
G will be found. The fall at H and 
other points can be found in the same 
Way. When the fall becomes. too great 
to be measured by holding two sticks, 
& new set-up can be made as shown at 
I, and the fall from I to J measured 


‘oad Same way and added to the fall 


. Satisfactory farm levels and meas- 


uring rods can now be secured at-very 
Teasonable prices, which are easily 





SAV 


MONEY 


ON OIL 


Buy auto and tractor oil at carload prices—orders now being 
made up in our Farmers’ Cooperative Sale for spring delivery 
and billing. You can buy a barrel and get a carload price— 
order a season’s supply and 


_— 





put the saving in the bank! 


Fees 






DIAMOND Motor and Tractor 
Oils are the world’s best and most 
economical. 100% paraffin base 
crude—high heat tempered—spec- 
ially designed for modern motors, 
but more efficient in any motor. 
Made in all six grades specified by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
—and made to meet maximum 





DON’T DELAY! Car shipments 
now being made up, and this re- 
markable offer cannot be repeated. 
With each order for one barrel, we 
will send FREE a high grade oil 
barrel pump—saves you time and 
prevents wasted oil. Send coupon 
for prices and information on the 


«“Pool-Car-Plan”. Tell your neigh- 








S.A.E. specifications. 





bors to write also. 


Mip-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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FREE! Cartridge Pencil 


Looks like a high power rifle gen to out the bul- 
letaud it’ea le il. Handy for sporis- 
men, cory por carried im pocket. Sent 








free to all inquirers while the supply lasts. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORP. 

WATERLOO, IOWA 

Gentlemen: Please send me a Cartridge Pencil and particulars 
of your “Pool-Car-Plan” 6f buying oil. 
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kept in condition, and if any farmer 
has much drainage or terracing work 
to do it will pay him to get these 
rather than depending on homie-made 
equipment. 





Cleaning Battery Terminals 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“T have found a remedy for cleaning 
the corrosion off storage battery termi- 
nals, and would like to pass it along to 
other auto owners. I take a pint of 
water and put about two tablespoons of 
common household baking soda into it 
and stir it up well. Then just pour it 
on the corrosion and it will clean the 
battery posts off perfectly clean and 
bright.” 

While this remedy is simple and just 
| as effective as our subscriber reports, 
it should not be poured on the termi- 
nals as he describes. “If any terminal 
happens to be loose in the cover or the 
cover is cracked, there would be seri- 
ous danger that some of it might work 
into the cell, and even a few drops 
would. be sufficient to ruin that cell. 
The connectors should be removed from 
the posts and the soda solution either 
poured onto the connectors or they be 
dipped into it; but a brush or a rag is 
safer for putting it on the terminals 





themselves. 





When the connectors are cleaned and 
put back, the terminals should be heav- 
ily coated with axle grease or heavy 
vaseline. A small amount of baking 
«soda worked into the axle grease makes 
it even more effective in keeping the 
acid from corroding the terminals. 





Warmest Type Barn Wall 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“A certain salesman has informed 
me that a double wall filled with dry 
sand is the most impervious to moist- 
ure and frost. Can you give us any 
pointers on this? Any information will 
be appreciated.” 

A double wall of reinforced concrete, 
of concrete or clay blocks with the 
mortar joints carefully filled and 
pointed, or of weatherproof frame con- 
struction, does make an exceptionally 
warm and dry wall; provided the air 
space is filled with granulated cork, 
treated. sawdust, coarse sand, fine 
gravel, or any other material which 
will prevent air circulation and which 
will not absorb moistare and settle 
into a compact mass. By a double 
wall we mean a wall of two separate 
parts not touching except.for an occa- 
sional stay wire or connecting strip. 

We have no doubt, however, that a 
warmer solid wall could be built of 





several thicknesses of wood and water- 
proof paper and insulation, where cost 
and length of service were not of 
prime importance. 





Tool Kit From Inner Tube 


“Here is a simple but practical idea 
which I have used for several years 
and like very much, and which I think 
will prove helpful to a good many of 
your automobile subscribers. It is 
simply a tool kit made from an old in- 
ner tube to hold wrenches and other 
auto tools and keep them: dry and pre- 
vent their rattling. 

“Take a discarded inner tube and 
cut out a section about two feet long; 
and also. cut off a band about three 
inches wide. Sandpaper. the inside of 
one end for an inch or so, smear on 
some cold patch cement, and press it 
together in a vise or under a weight 
until the eement has: hardened. Then 
put the tools in at the opem end; dou- 
ble: the end. back and slip the rubber 
band over both. ‘This is water tight 
and almost air tight, and. keeps the 
tools: in fine: shape. When the rubber 
gets rotten, make up another one.” 

We are very glad to have:this prac- 
tical device and should be glad to 
hear from other readers along the 
line of handy labor saving devices. 
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in the Red Box 

—60c. Cham- 

pions — For all 

other cars, including Model 
Ford, and trucks, tractors, 

and stationary engines, 750 


HAMPION Spark Plugs out- 
sellallother makesthrough- 


out the world, by the amazing 
ratio of two to one. Champion 
is accepted as the better spark 
plug. 

Such universal acceptance is 
the result of superiorities so 
pronounced as to distinguish 
Champion as the better spark 
plug. 


Champion owns and controls 


the sillimanite mines from 
which this finest insulating ma- 
terial known to ceramic science 
is made. The exclusive silli- 
manite insulator is impervious 
to electrical current, possessed 
of high heat conductivity, Tee 
mains remarkably free from 
carbon and oily deposits, and is 
practically unbreakable. 


Special analysiselectrodes which 
are practically immune from 
pitting and burning, and a posi- 
tive compression-tight copper 
gasket seal, make Champion 
specially adapted for depend- 
able service in modern high- 
speed, high-compression en- 
gines. 

A complete new set of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs quickly pay 
for themselves in gas and oil 
saved. They bring to your en- 
gine better and more complete 
combustion, which means bet- 
ter all around and more eco- 
nomical car performance. 











Service Bureau 





The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Waliaces’ Farmér Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
Tenewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 

is department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate sumber. . 


* Clothes Unmade Ed Strubble 


Altho Ed Strubble, 17 years old and 
giving his address as Toledo, Ohio, 
had in July got away with an automo- 
bile belonging to a Shenandoah man, 
and on August 26 had stolen a $60 gold 
watch and chain from the Lyon county 
almshouse, it was a suit of clothes that 





caused his downfall when he attempt-' 


ed to take the outfit from the farm 
home of a Service Bureau member. 
Fred Haegele, living out of ~ Larch- 
wood, Iowa, missed the clothes and D. 
A. Woodburn, city marshal at Rock 
Rapids, gets a $50 check from Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for capturing the thief. 

Sunday morning, September 2, the 
Haegele family went to church and in 
their absence young Strubble came up 
to the house and knocked at the door. 
No one answered. Now, he’d had good 
luck stealing at the almshouse the pre- 
vious’ Sunday while folks were at 
church, so he calmly walked into the 
Haegele home and looked around. The 
lad’s clothes were worn and he spied 
some much better looking ones. He 
donned a pair of brown striped trou- 

















Goes to reform school. 


sers, good as new, with vest to match. 
A suit like that needs accessories, so 


-he helped himself to a new shirt, 


brown socks and black shoes. He 
slipped a finger nail clipper into his 
pocket and tucked in a new handker- 
chief, too. 
the Haegeles got home and, recogniz- 
ing his own clothes, Mr. Haegele gave 
chase in the car. Strubble escaped 
thru corn fields, and Rock Rapids of- 
ficers were promptly notified. 

Officer Del Woodburn immediately 
thought of this boy who had drifted 
into Rock Rapids in a car bearing a 
license tag with the name of “E. 
Baehr,” and a Shenandoah address. 
The tag had not been properly trans- 
ferred to Strubble, who had just signed 
his name at the bottom of it; so when 
the boy smashed into another auto at 
Rock Valley, Woodburn put the car 
into a local garage awaiting transfer. 

Strubble was arrested Friday, Sep- 
tember 7, at the Sibley fair on Wood- 
burn’s information and confessed to 
the thefts. His story was typical of 
those of motherless boys left to irre- 
sponsible fathers, and Judge B. F. But- 
ler sentenced him to the reformatory 
at Eldora for three years, where he 
will live under supervision and regula- 
tion. Lyon county farms are thus pro- 
tected from his further prowling 
while families are at church; and Dell 
Woodbyrn, to whom we gladly pay 


rd 


He was just leaving when, 
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this reward because of his efficient 
work in behalf of our Service Bureau 
member, is $50 the richer. 





Service Bureau Sign Permitted 
on Highway 
A Service Bureau member, whose 
farm is on a primary highway, recent- 
ly reported that his road patrolman in- 
sisted he had orders from the state 
highway commission to take down all 


advertising signs along the right of 
way and that this included the Serv- 
ice Bureau reward poster. 

This patrolman misinterpreted the 
instructions of the state highway com- 
mission, Purely advertising signs 
along the right of way have been or- 
dered ‘removed but Service Bureau, 
Farm Bureau and similar membership 
signs are specifically exempt. 

When this case was reported to the 
state highway commission their pa- 
trolman on this road was notified not 
to bother our Service Bureau signs. 

Service Bureau members should pro- 
test if the road patrolman removes 
theif signs or orders them to do so. 
It he insists, please write us imme- 
diately and give the number of your 
road and the name of the patrolman. 

It is important that a legible Service 
Bureau sign be displayed at the farm 
entrance at all times, otherwise the 
$50 reward does not apply. Whenever 
your sign becomes misplaced or faded, 
a postal card request will bring you a 
new one. 





Good Bulletins for Hog 
Raisers 


Some excellent bulletins for hog 
raisers are Bulletin 243, “Equipment 
for Swine Production,” Kansas State 


Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan., | 


and circular 69, “Handy Equipment for 
Swine Raising,” Iowa~ State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

These bulletins take up the proper 
construction of hog houses both of the 
permanent and the individual types, 
their proper lighting and ventilation, 
feeding floors, self-feeders, hog water- 
ers, feed troughs, movable fences and 
creeps, breeding and castrating crates, 
loading chutes, shipping crates, and so 
on. In most cases, bills of materials 
as well as brief construction plans are 
given. Copies of these bulletins may 
be obtained by writing to the proper 
colleges, S 
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Fine, rich, lustrous 
Patent Leather 
Military Heel 

Has steel arch for 
foot comfort 
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Put in Cents and 
Take Out Dollars 


“spandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 


y Just put in half a tea- 
} spoonful for each gallon 
i} of cream before churn- 

ing and out of your 

churn comes butter of 
that Golden June shade. 

There’s no other butter 

color like Dandelion 

Brand. It is purely 

vegetable, wholesome 

and meets all State and 

National Food Laws. 

90% of the prize win- 

ners use it. So do all big creameries. 

It doesn’t color buttermilk. It’s taste- 

Jess. All drug and grocery stores have 

the big 35c bottles. Write for FREE 

SAMPLE BOTTLE, Wells and Rich- 

ardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


Reliable 
Blackleg Vaccines. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Ask Your Druggist for Prices 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


pes 








Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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ENGINES, Wee 
SEPARATORS, SPREADERS 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Dept. 227 Waterloo, lowa 

















Life Immunity with One Dose 


cae, CALVES need not die from Black- 
leg. Once properly vaccinated 

ik Ko they are no longer susceptible. 
> @s--* Bila Franklin Vaccine excels in purity 
: WWE and potency becauseof an exclusive 
lam method of chemical sterilization. 
Sold by Drug Store Agencies otherwise direct, 


Every stock owner should read the 

If Book, full of interesting facts 

on Blackleg, Send for free copy. 
©. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 
Denver Fort Worth El Paso 

ie Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid Citv SantaMaria Calgary 
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Waterloo Dairy Show 


Farmers Look Over Dairy Stock and Belgians 


COMBINATION of perfect weath- 
er, @ growing interest in dairy- 
ing, and the job of silo filling complet- 
ed, brought to the 1928 Dairy Cattle 
Congress at Waterloo a record attend- 
ance of farmers and dairy. cattle. This 
nineteenth show was also strong in its 
exhibits of Belgian horses and of poul- 
try and corn. The corn show hot only 
was large but all samples exhibited 
were well matured, an indication that 
most of the Iowa corn crop will be 
sound and of high feeding value. 
In spite of pulling contests, general 
farm machinery exhibits, and poultry 
and horse shows, the Dairy Cattle Con- 


gress continues to be primarily a dairy | 
| a considerable number of show offi- 


show and the interest of the people 
attending is centered in the animals 
exhibited, the judging and demonstra- 
tion contests dealing with dairy cattle 
and the machinery and equipment con- 
nected with dairying. 

A major part of the show deals with 
the exhibits of maehinery and equip- 
ment directly used in dairying. Lead- 
ing in this exhibit in interest is milk- 
ing machinery. If one questions 
whether machine milking has come to 
stay on dairy farms of the middle- 
west, he or she should visit the Water- 
loo show and talk to the farmers that 
inspect and study the latest in me- 
chanical milkers and the. improve- 
ments and modifications in such. ma- 
chines. Exhibitors of this machinery 





of the mid-west show honors this year. 
J. D. MeDonald, of West Salem, Wis., 
won the highest female honors with 
his nine-year-old that was champion 
at Des Moines. This cow has produced 
thirty pounds of butter in seven days 
so she is apparently as good a pro- 
ducer as she is 2 show animal. Prob- 
ably the most prized Holstein honor at 
the Dairy Cattle Congress is the get- 
of-sire award. This went to an Iowa 
breeder, Paul P. Stewart, of Maynard. 

The increase in interest among farm 
folks as well as the number and qual- 
ity of the cattle shown was proportion- 
ately greatest in regard to the Brown 
Swiss breed. This was the opinion of 


cials, judges and other professionals 
at the show. 

Four states were represented in this 
breed—New York, Ohio, Illinois and 
Iowa. J. Frank Zoller, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., won the get-of-sire class 
as well as both grand championship 
honors. Mooney & Larrabee, of Fort 
Dodge, won the junior female cham- 
pion class. The grand champion cow, 
Silver Bell, while now a New York 
resident; was bred by Dr. C. F. Os- 
borne, of Hampton. She has a butter- 
fat record of 772 pounds in ten months. 

The Guernsey cattle show was of 
the usual high quality, it being the 
best Guernsey exhibit on the year’s 
herds outside of Iowa, Glencliff Farms, 











Lamont High School Dairy Judging Team—Left to right: 


Arlo Murray, Dale Watson, 


Vance Vanek, Rea Pieplow, Victor Ross (coach). 


¢ ~ 
report that commonly more than one- 


half of their visitors already operate 
milking machines. Dairy barn equip- 
ment, stanchions, stalls, watering cups, 
steel bull and calf pens. cream cooling 
equipment and so on give milking ma- 
chines close competition in interest. 


Types Interest Many 


But the major interest, of course, is 
in the dairy animals themselves and 
the types awarded the honors. As on 
the farms of Iowa and the adjoining 
states, the Holsteins led in numbers 
at the show and in interest among the 


people attending who were intelligent- 


ly interested in dairy cattle. 

Herds from seven states. made up 
the Holstein show with Iowa, Illinois 
and Wisconsin breeders winning most 
of the firsts and championship hon- 
ors. Sixteen Iowa breeders and the 
Tama Dairy Calf Club made up the 
Iowa end of the Holstein exhibit. 
Classes were unusually large, there be- 
ing twenty head in the mature cow 
class, twenty-six in the bull calf class 
and twenty-two in the senior yearling 
heifer class. 

The grand champion bull honor. was 
awarded to Elmwood Farms, of Deer- 
field, Ill., which won out over the 
Femco Farms entry that has won most 


- are a fair measure of progress. 





of Independence, Kan., winning the 
grand champion bull honors, and W. 
B. Arkcoll, of Marquette, Mich., win- 
ning that award among the ‘females. 

The Ayrshire classes were the larg- 
est in several years and admirers of 
this breed called it the best type show 
in years. There is no question that 
the Ayrshire cattle are being improved 
as far as milk production is concerned 
if the females exhibited at this show 
Grand 
champion honors among the females 
went to the Fairfield Farm herd, of 
Topeka, Kan. Grand champion bull 
honors as well as get-of-sire and prod- 
uce-of-dam honors went to the herd of 
Adam Sietz & Sons, of Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Jersey Show Good 


In numbers and interest. shown by 
breeders the Jerseys stood next to the 
Holsteins. The Jersey show at Wa- 
terloo is certainly one worthy of the 
title “national.” Eight states were 
represented in the entry list, with 
Minnesota leading in the number of 
breeders showing. 
Janesville, Wis., won the grand cham- 
pion female honors. Hugh W. Bon- 
ness, Youngstown, Ohio, won the get- 
of-sire and produce-of-dam classes. 


J. A. Craig, of 





Monticello Equipment — by 
far the outstanding values of- 
fered you, brmg a new saving 
into barn equipment cost. The 

low price of Monticello Equipment 
together with its highest possible 
quality and extra profit-making fea- 
tures, really cost you nothing—your 
added profits will soon pay for the 
original installation. 

The Stanchion ilfustrated, com- 
bines every worthwhile feature at 
the absolute lowest market price. 
The Ventilator is also an outstand- 
ing example of real money-giving 


value, 
Greatest Values 


By all means get our Catalog 
—you will be astounded at the 
great values. We will gladly 
send you a copy free—just mail 
the coupon. 


Franklin Equipment Co. 
Dept.! Monticello. Iowa 


This litter car- 
rier operates on 
cable or track— 
a great time and 
labor saver. 





FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Dept. T ONTICELLO, Towa. 

Please send me your Farm Equipment Catalog. 
Name 

Address 











Sterling & Hemming, of Des Moines, 
won the grand champion bull award 
on their three-year-old entry, Majes- 
ty’s Gold Medal. This was the only 
grand championship in the bull classes 
won by an Iowa breeder in the whole 
show. 

Next in interest to the cattle them- 
selves shown at Waterloo were the 
dairy cattle judging contests. There 
were eleven colleges represented in 
the contest this year. Nebraska won 
the affair. 

The contests between high school 
teams has been the one with the most 
entries for several years. This year 
twenty-seven teams competed. Ths 
team from the Lamont (Buchanan 
county) high school won first place. 

The county judging teams contest 
has held the most interest for the 
bulk of attendants at the show. The 
winning team represents Iowa at the 
National Dairy Show at Memphis. The 
Cerro Gordo county team won the 
honor and trip. Dickinson county was 
second. BHighteen teams competed. 

In spite of tractors and power ma- 
chinery, the Belgian Horse Show still 
holds the interest of many farmers, if 
the number that watched the judging, 
gave the horses closer inspection in 
their stalls and were “dickering” for a 
stallion with the various breeders and 
importers tells anything. If the ex- 
hibits at Waterloo are typical, the im- 
portation of draft horse breeding stock 
is “coming back” after the break 
caused by the World war and the lack 
of interest shown by American farm- 
ers in horse production following the 
war. Grand and reserve champion 
stallion honors went to: Holbert Horse 
Breeding Company, of Greeley, Iowa. 
Earl Brown, of Minneapolis, won the 
grand champion mare honors. C. G. 
Good & Son, of Iowa City, led Iowa 
breeders in winnings on stuff bred by 
exhibitors. 





Good western range lambs are generally 
safer to feed, since farm raised native 
lambs are frequently troubled with stom- 
ach worms. Lambs infested with stomach . 
worms will not make goed’ gains in the 
feed. lot, and losses.are likely to occur. The 
market: prefers fat lambs that do not 
weigh over 90 pounds, and will not pay as 
high a price per hundredweight for fat 
lambs weighing over 90 pounds, 
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Banner Steel Posts « Ideal Steel Posts 


Banner and Ideal Steel Posts save time, work and 
money and insure your having stronger, straighter 
fences. Note the improved drop loop clamp and 
the continuous notches which make it easy to 


attach any or every line wire. 


Our dealer can make quick deliveries. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Atl Birmingh 

Pittsburgh Buffalo = nog 

Kansas City Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Memphi 
*San Francisco *Los * 


Detroit Cincinnati Baltimore 
Angeles *Portland *Seattle 





“Fences 
american 


pays dividends in increased farm earn- 
ings by better rotation of crops and 
pastures. See our dealer in your town for 
the kind of fence you need—American, Royal, 
Anthony or Monitor brands. All Zinc Insu- 
lated against rust and sold with a written 
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Every Radiotron is tested and inspected 
in 41 different ways before it is approved 
in the laboratories and factories of RCA, 
General Electric and Westinghouse. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 


41 Tests 


for every - 
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Ike, the Mail Order Detective 


(Continued from Page / 9) 


two miles in the distance. I had got hold 
and decided the night was too wonderful 
to hurry home so I pulled up under a big 
tree that stood there and announced if 
Anna wasn’t in a hurry we would ‘‘Bathe 
in the moonlight.” Anna was agreeable 
and I believe if luck had been with me I 
might have told her some endearing 
things I so wanted to tell her. Fate is so 
fickle, for we had hardly parked when 
we heard the chug chug of a car coming 
from some piace altho I failed ,te see 
lights. : 

“A ear is coming!’’ Anna whispered to 
me. ‘Maybe other lovers of moonlight,” 
she laughingly said. 

‘Where is it?’ I asked as I pesred out 
into the night. 

But we didn’t have to wait Isng. A 
truck suddenly turned right in front of 
us and started down the road at right 
angle coming from the north and headed 
east. No lights and the driver seemed to 
be hurrying. 

“Some one hauling hogs,’ Anna whis- 
pered. 

“I’ve seen that truck or I’m a Kewpie,” 
I returned in the same whispered voice. 

“Bill, here’s adventure, some one is up 
to deviltry, let’s follow.” 

Well, I didn’t wait long. f tried to 
remember who lived up the road from 
where that truck came from and blamed 
if I could." Then I tried to remember 
who lived the other direction and again [I 
was stumped. But I got the car started 
and we were off keeping Baker’s DuPlex 
ear easily in distance of the truck. Lights 
were needless and Anna kept asking what 
I thought of the deal. We were sure 
there was something doing and it seeimcd 
to me once that the truck driver sensed 
our trailing for he turned a corner saon 
and went around a square mile and we 
were back to the main road again. 

“Either he’s looking. for some one or 
else he saw us,” I told Anna. ‘We bet- 
ter give him a better chance. Maybe 
we'll find out where he’s going.” 

Then a peculiar thing happened. We 
lost that truck! I wasn’t sure just 
where it turned off, but I speeded up the 
ear and finally passed a cross road and 
no truck was in sight. 

“Bill,’ Anna was saying, “some one in 
this county is doing that stealing. I’ll bet 
you we hear of a thievery in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Sure looks peculiar,’ I told her. I 
looked over the ground and went back 
and tried to check up on the miles we 
were from the four corners but luck 
wasn’t so good. I was too excited. Anna 
brought me to life tho by announcing it 
was nearly one o’clock and Bakers would 
have Briggs out hunting us if we didn’t 
head for home. So romance and adven- 
ture ended by my turning the car toward 
Portville and soon I was. wishing Anna 
goodnight and placing the Baker car in 
the garage. But I didn’t go home to bed. 
My key let me into the Bugle office at 
1:35 by the office clock, and altho @ had 
a hard time getting Briggs on the tele- 
phone he finally answered and I asked 
him if he could meet me at the court 
house as soon as possible. 

“Might get Ike out too,” I suggested. 
“Got something that is real important.” 

Briggs agreed to come and wher I ar- 
rived at the court house a few minutes 
later here was the pair waiting for me. 

“Ike,” I began. “I’ve got a case for 
you,” and turning to Briggs I told him, 
“You will get a report of stolen hogs in 
the morning, wanta bet me?” 


TOLD them my story and we consulted 

the county map. Ike pulled out a 
county atlas that showed each township 
and three of us tried to figure out from 
my description where the place was. 

“You’re off, Bill,"’’’ Ike was saying. 
“That’s where old Quaker Duncan lives. 
You can’t hang that on him.” 

Well, we counted and studied and final- 
ly adjourned. Ike said the thing to do 
was keep quiet and maybe we could catch 
the trucker again at his tricks. Briggs 
wasn’t so optimistic tho. 

“Just like we caught the fair ground 
fire bugs, eh.” 

“Aw, cheer up, Charley,’’ Ike told the 
sheriff. ‘‘We’re bound to catch one some 
time.” We finally went home to bed. 
I didn’t sleep much but when I got to 
the office the next morning Anna was 
there. She ‘greeted me with the fact I 
expected. ‘‘Markles lost ten hogs last 
night.” 

“Who told you?” I inquired. 

“Oh, your boy friend, Briggs called up. 
Said he was coming over as he wanted 
to see us. Guess he suspicions us moon 
struck prowlers. That’s what we got 
for following.” 

Anna was as excited as I was. She 
asked me if I had heard anything further 
and I told her how I had visited with 
Briggs after leaving the Baker place. 

“You mean thing,” she pouted, “why 
didn’t you take me along? I guess I am 
part of your detective force—And if past 
records count for anything Portville needs 
some new talent.” 

I didn’t just like to hear Anna talk that 
way, but before I could explain things to 
her Briggs came in. ~- He asked Anna 
and myself to step into the boss’ offige. 

“Sure enough, Bill, there was. deviltry 





afoot last night. Markles, who live out 
on the Sandpit road, didn’t have as man 
Berkshires this morning as they shut wo 
last night. They were at that shindig = 
and Miss Barber were attending.” Briggs 
seemed to be perked up for some me 
known reason and talked rather quickly, 
“What I want to ask of you this morning 
is to forget what you know about the 
case. Ike has a plan and according to 
his guide book secrecy is the first impor- 
tant factor.” 

‘We agreed to be silent, altho Anna saig 
in her jovial manner that it was hard to 
forget real excitement. © 


AKER had been taken into our con- 

fidence and he said he hoped Briggs 
could catch some one. He claimed he 
didn’t like this man Jackson and if pos. 
sible wanted Briggs to do something be. 
fore election so folks would keep their 
faith. 

“Now here’s the plan so far,” Briggs 
was saying. “Markle is a good friend of 
mine. He says he’s willing to forget the 
loss temporarily and so outside of us 
and him no one is the wiser. Markle has 
a hunch he can help Ike and me in the 
matter, so it’s a closed search we are 
going to start. Ike has a plan tho, Bill, 
and if Mr. Baker can spare you he wants 
to take you out into the country this 
afternoon and see if you can retrace any 
of your travels.” 

Baker said he guessed he could spare 
me, so it was agreed that I would meet 
Ike at 2 o’clock and we would do a little 
searching. I was on the job promptly 
and we were on our trip out to the four 
corners where Anna and I had parked 
the night before and Ike began to take 
notes. He had a map and carefully 
marked all the points on it as LI tried 
to describe them. We drove down to 
where I thought the truck turned. Ike 
stopped and got out and claimed he 
saw some tracks that were fairly fresh. 
We knew the tread of Baker’s car so it 
was plain to discover where I had turned. 

“Now drive on and we will turn the 
next corner,’”’ was Ike’s next command. 

Pretty soon we had stopped again and 
blamed if we didn’t find the same marks 
again. Well, we prowled about for the 
balance of the_afternoon and it was along 
about 5 o’clock when we made a real 
discovery. We had gotten back to the 
place on the main road where I had 
missed the truck as near as I could re- 
member. Ike turned his car around and 
asked me to drive and he got out on the 
running board. 

“Now drive carefully, Bill,’’ he warned 
me, ‘‘and slow too. If that truck turned 
off on this side of the road I ought to see 
a mark some place between here and 
that last corner we passed.”’ 

So we began our hunt. We had gone 
down the hill past the house that Ike 
said was Quaker Duncan’s. Next was a 
plum thicket along the road and just 
passed that was a lane where an aban- 
doned road led to a house about a quarter 
of a mile from the highway. Ike seemed 
to know where to look and before I real- 
ized it he called guardedly, ‘‘Whoa, Bill, 


I want to take a peek here.” He got ~ 


off the car and went back and when I 
had reversed the car and backed to his 
spot, there was Ike pointing to the 
marks in the’road. It was the imprint of 
the tires just like that we had been hunt- 
ing for! 

Ike marked his map quickly and hopped 
into the car.. ““‘We don’t want to be 
standing about here just now. No one is 
supposed to live back there, but that ain’t 
saying some one isn’t there. I think I 
got all the evidence I need just now and 
we will go back to town.” 


AYBE you think I wasn’t excited 

when I landed at the Bugle office. 
Two reasons. I wanted to tell Anna 
about my findings and the other was, 
the news I heard when I asked the boy 
who was sweeping out how long ago she 
had gone home? 

“Oh, she left an hour ago,” he told me. 
“A fellow came in and they went away 
together.” That was news all right andl 
was just about to ask the kid who the 


rival was when he ‘continued his talk. \ 


“Oh, Mister Edwards, Miss Barber said if 
I-saw you to be sure and tell you to read 
that letter on your desk.’’ 


I went to my desk with a heavy heart. — 


Just what was Anna up to, I wondered. 
Had some friend of hers I was unaware 
of come to town and she had gone out 
with him? Was she trifling with me? 


My heart sank when I saw the letter : 


was in her handwriting and it was with 
a lump in my throat that I read: 
“Dear Bill’’:— 

This is rushed as T am going out 
with a fellow that will be a surprise 
to you. Your friend Dr. Wheeler came 
back this afternoon and called at the 
office. Mr. Baker introduced him to 
me and he asked to take me to din- 
ner. I accepted, as I want to try and 
solve that mystery I spoke about last 
night. Don’t worry and will see you 


in the morning. Hastily. A. L. B. ai 
Wheeler, I gasped, what in thunder was 


Anna doing with that crook? I was 
mad I started to cuss and was sto 
by the orttice’s boy inquiry. as to wh 
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1 Then I tried to think of a 
which she had referred to and 
: aif I could. I a the 
oe uck it in my pocke upper— 
ess as Anna had called it—was a 
I was sure in the dumps. Despair 
a come. I had a heavy heart as I 
Grifted over to Briggs’ office just for lack 
“gomething better to do. 
“was the soup that hot,” Ike said in 
fing me. 
mgoup?” I asked. “I don’t get you.” 
you look like you burnt your face 
it shriveled. Why all the funeral at- 
9” 


mosphere? 

1 Gated to admit the truth, so told Ike 
some bad news from home. 
"egheer up, boy,” he consoled me. “I 






know that truck.” 
q soon forgot my troubles as Ike told 
me what he had done after arriving in 
He had been over to the tire shop 
een asking questions. He had found 
the make of the tire and the boys 
pad said only one fellow they ever knew 
of in Portville used them. After a care- 
ful and guarded research Ike had discov- 
‘pred Pat Dixon, a renter near Camden, 
| who did some trucking, was the man. 
> «pi, you and me is going to find out 
> if Pat has been hauling anything lately.” 
' or our purposes, I am going to move 
“gome machinery tomorrow or next day. 
Jn the morning you and I are going over 
and see him and find out if he can help 
- gs. Now all you got to do is to go along 
/ and look at the truck and [ll examine 
- the thing casually. Does that sound in- 
: ? 


teresting 


ADMITTED it did and Ike then said 
we ought to go out and listen to the 
e show entertainers, 

“That fellow who sings sure ought to 
_ gheer you up. I'll buy you some of that 
_ pragon Cure, if it don’t. I hear it’s got 
' stuff in it that’s pleasant to take. You 
know Briggs got a hunch them fellers is 
‘a couple of bootleggers,” was ike’s re- 
mark as he got up, put his hat on his 
* gemiebald head and grabbed me by the 
' arm. Over to the crowd about the gaso- 
- fine torch we went and joined the throng 

of curious who had already assembled. 
“Good morning, Bill,” was Anna’s 
; t greeting next morning as I came 
 jnto the office half an hour late. I had 
» been unable to sleep the first part of the 
night and when I did finally drop off I 

“had as much trouble wakening. 

“Anything wrong?’ was her second 
statement. “You look like you had been 
out all night,’’ and as she sidled over to 

"me, she inquired in a low voice, “Any 
more news?” 

T admitted the negative and looked at 
her. She was so pretty in her smart tail- 
ored skirt and sensible shirt waist. 

“Well,” she continued in her tantaliz- 
ing tone, “I think I found out something. 
You got that note, didn’t you?” I nodded 
assent and she continued. ‘One more 
date with that sawbones and little Anna 
will be qualified to play with you and 
a 

Just then the telephone rang and it was 
Ike asking me to go with him. I asked 

- him to hold the wire while I spoke to 
' Baker, who had come in. Then I told 
_ Ike to come on. 
' Anna certainly had me going and [I 
made one more attempt to quizz her be- 
| fore Ike arrived, but she had gone to 
| writing some notes and it wasn’t ex- 
_ pedient to inquire about her mystery. 
' But her voice that morning had sort of 
| revived me. & decided to cast my hopes 
' tight at her feet and I boldly asked for 
a o' date for that evening just as Ike came 





a 


- “Sorry,” Anna was saying, ‘‘Wheeler 
_ likes me so well we are driving out this 
- @vening to Camden. Ill put you on for 
| tomorrow night tho.” 


| AGAIN my heart went down, but it 
4 came back when she mentioned the 
next night. Maybe she did like me a little. 
| 1 hastily accepted. 
“Thought you never was coming,” Ike 

| Was saying as I joined him in the car. 

_. “Swell day and more news. Briggs just 
_ had a visit from George Shaw, who is 
| Maddern a wet hen. He lost three big 
_ Durocs last night. Shaw lives out by 
| dJackson’s place and he wasn’t discreet 
| in telling Briggs about the kind of a 
Ae we needed. Now, remember, Bill, 
fm moving some stuff I got stored in 
_ town out to the farm. Don’t be too 
curious but look close. I'll drive in sort 
| of sudden, like I couldn’t stop the car 
"and that will get us clear up into the 
a son yard so it will be easy to see 
Z You stay in the car unless I have 
' trouble starting it. That will mean I 
. Want you to get out and borrow a jack 
_ crank it by histing the rear wheel. You 
~ See I'm all set for ani investigation.” 


' Were coming to Swanson’s place. 1 was 
_ Setting excited, for this might be a turn- 
ing point in our case. 

to form Ike drove his flivver right 


m house before he managed to stop the 
“ar. Just ahead of us was Swanson 
With the gasoline engine running and he 
_ Wag Logi igre alpen truck. . 

e thrill of my life when I récog- 
‘ized the tires and the truck did look 
ar, too, even if I had seen it after 
Pat had a peculiar tail board in 
® truck, so he could use the body for 
tiling lumber and projecting cargo and 





gome real stuff here for you. I think | 


+ were largely responsible for the small 


Ike was out and talking to Pat before I 
came to. That truck just charmed me. 
“Fine day, Pat. Cleaning up the old 
bus?” 
“Yeh, goin’ to haul flour this after- 
noon,” was the _ trucker’s 
thought he looked at us suspiciously. 
“Just going by to Camden and remem- 
bered I got some stuff I want trucked 
out to my farm. Maybe you. can move it 
for me?” 
“Well, I guess so, when you want it?” 
“Any time, phone me and [I'll bring the 
keys and unlock the place. It’s in that 
shed back of Turner’s.” 
They didn’t waste much time and Ike 
was soon back to the car and we were 
telling Pat goodby when Ike aitempted 
to start his car. I noticed he made a 
pass at the switch to turn on the igni- 
tion, but didn’t. Then he cranked a bit 
and true to form he cussed a bit. I got out 
and tried my luck and it was funny us 
both cranking and both knowing the 
reason for the failure of the reliable 
chariot to respond. 

“Let’s put up a wheel,” I volunteered 
as per directions. 

“Ain’t got a jack, worse luck,” Ike re- 
sponded. 

I turned to Pat and asked if he had a 
jack and walked over to the truck ex- 
pectantly. Pat was busy producing it and 
I was busier looking. Then two things 
happened. Ike had investigated the 
levers of control and before Pat had the 
jack out of the tool box she flivver was 
sputtering. But that wasn’t ‘the impor- 
tant thing. As Pat was searching for the 
jack I was looking into the truck. Maybe 
you think I wasn’t excited when I saw 
ted hog hair and what looked like blood! 

(Continued next week) 





HUNT ON FOR BEST NUT TREES 


Sore backs, sore arms and tired~ feet 
from tramping thru the woods in hunting 
and gathering nuts will be common in 
many parts of Iowa during the next few 
weeks, but the “‘goodies’’ yielded from the 
hard nut shells during the long winter 
evenings will be more than worth the 
trouble, declares IL T. Bode, extension 
forester at Iowa State College. 

“Nearly every one has a pet tree in a 
pasture or in the woods somewhere that 
he knows grows nuts which are better 
than all the rest,-and he gets these first— 
if someone doesn’t beat him to it,” says 
Mr. Bode. “We have wanted to grow 
trees that we were sure would always 
produce a given quality of nuts, just 
like we do apples, and that is exactly 
what is being done now. Much prog- 
ress has been made in the propagation 
of some of the best of our native nut 
trees, but the chances are that some of 
the best are still to be discovered. 

“As an aid in helping to find the best 
nut “trees, a junior nut contest is to be 
held in connection with the Mid-West 
Horticultural Exposition, at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, from November 1 to 17. This 
contest will be open to any boy or girl 
under eighteen years of age who is a 
resident of the state of Iowa. It. will 
include black walnuts, butternuts, hickory 
nuts, hazelnuts and pecans. Full details 
and information can be had from the 
premium list of the Mid-West Horticul- 
tural Exposition. Prizes range from $3 for 
first in each class down to $1 for third. 
The exhibits require 30 to 50 nuts.” 





CLOVER SEED CROP SMALLER THAN 
LAST YEAR 


Red clover seed production is estimated 
by the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to be about one-third 
smaller than the large crop of last year. 
Decreased acreage in most growing dis- 
etricts ranging from 25 to 60 per cent was 
the principal cause for the falling off in 
production. Yields were also smaller than 
last year. Production is expected to be 
smaller than last year in practically all 
producing districts except central Minne- 
sota and southern Idaho. 

This year’s crop follows an unusually 
large one for recent years, which, on the 
other hand, was preceded by four con- 
secutive small ones. Weather conditions 


crops, but not entirely, because there has 
been a marked tendency in recent yars 
to substitute other crops like alfalfa and 
sweet clover and make greater use of 
other leguminous crops. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ 
R 


Following is a statement of the owner- 
ship and management of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for April 1, 1928, as required by the act 
of August 24, 1912: 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Editor—Henry A. Wallace. 

Managing Editor—Donald R. Murphy. 
General Manager—John P. Wallace. 
Publisher—Wallace Publishing Co. 
Stockholders—John P. Wallace, Henry 
C. Wallace Trust, Mrs. May B. Wallace, 
Mrs. Maude, G. Wallace, Miss Josephine 
Maude Wallace, Ross Wallace, all of Des 
Moines, Mrs. Margaret Wallace- Voorhees, 
Tucson, Arizona, and Henry C. Wallace 
Estate. f 

No bonded indebtedness. Mortgage loan 
held by Bankers’ Life Insurance Company 
of Des Moines. 

(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before Harry 
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“Each Fall and Winter we saw from 300,000 to 500,000 
feet of lumber, and so our Klingtite Belt gets much harder 
than average farm usage. This belt will outlast several 
others. Ours is four years old now and is as good as new.’”” 
DUNCAN BROTHERS, Route 1, Cannon Falls, Minnesota. 








breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Goodyear Pathfinder 
Belting, in cut lengths, specially 
constructed for all drives. 








Sea Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and 
Tractor Belt makes hard work easy and lasts 
a long, long time. Its special construction gives 
it the strength to outwear ordinary belts. Its ex- 
clusive design makes it powerful, slipless and 
subject to only the minimum of stretch. It is 
moisture-proof, doesn’t shrink, doesn’t stiffen 
in the cold. It requires no dressing; needs no 


They are sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods Serv- 
ice Station Dealers, Implement 
Dealers, and by many progressive 
hardware dealersthe country over. 





Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ing 


KLINGTITE BELTS 





BIG MoN 


Early 
Fur Prices High 
You can —_ big 


e 
hunting t 
Sam Ross, Cass Co. 











WONDERFUL COMBINATION 
EXCURSION to BLACK HILLS 
of SOUTH DAKOTA 


Tuesday, October 23rd 


Only $11.00 RoundTrip from pointsin 
Minnesota ahd $. Dahots, Centratand 
Northern lowa. Return limit 10 days. 


Combined vacation, sight-seeing trip and 
a chance to see for yourself the wonder- 
ful opportunities which the Black Hills 
region offers to farmers to go out there 
and reap profitable returns from low price 
roductive farm lands. Besides being a 
ne farming country, this region is one 
of the great scenic attractions of the West. 
Send now for free copy of “Agricultural 
Opportunities” furnishing complete de- 
tailed information, 
Address 


Paseir Trathe Mer. 


226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 
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YES! Svcs 2s Us Peove It. 
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ORTH WESTERN 
HIDE & FURINc 


MIINNE APOLIS, MINN 





New, amazing low price! Re- 
markable grinding results! Han- 
dles snapped corn—4,000 Ibs, per 
hour; pulverizes 400 Ibs. whole 


oa — ny roughage, ae 

as desired. Simple, improv 

suieg-hamemner y Ho betes. 4 Q, 

hard objects in my Never sneed or 

Ben Gees 10 te BP. Grisd feed the K 
way. IT PAYS! Cuts feed 

Se Seve ions goo 

book. . Ws 

EASY MFG. CO., Dept. W-! 3, Lincoln, Neb. 





AGRITOL, the new agricuitural 
points serving 7 states. 


NEW LOW PRIGED DYNAMITE 


stick—more sticks r 


explosive—more energy 
Let us send prices. ‘Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipp 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 








H. Johnston, Notary Public. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 12, 














a ff stays, well 
can't-slip knots help kee; 
-tight and bull- . 
the lon; is the 


RED 
i K me Steel & Wire Co. 





What has been your experience with 
good fences? We will pay $5.00 or more 
for each letter we use. Write for details, 
catalog and 3 interesting booklets that 
tell how others have made more money 
with hog-tight fence. 

















COWBOY 
HATS 


teday fer 
Sotalog showing, Tull 
cuffs, lariats, bits, ete. 
All styles of STETSONS. 
Save money on quality goods, 


\ STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO. 
Denver, Colorado 





1629 Lawrence Siree! 





Isn’t it worth a little extra 
effort to be sure that the 
roofing and shingles you buy 
will give satisfaction for 
° years and years? Of course! 
Then look up the lumber 
dealer in your town* who 
handles MULE-HIDE. 





q Shingles last Longest because 
i long life is built into them. 
f All vag felt. Mexican As- 
i 
a 











RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











A sense of humor is certainly a bless- 
ing, especially now when nearly every- 
body is fighting over radio. The funniest 
thing I have read for a long time was 2 
“paragraph in a Chicago paper which stat- 
ed that the Radio Commissioners (capi- 
tals, please, just for politeness, as I want 
to imsult them Iater) had issued the 
“stern pronouncement” that “Listeners 
must be served.” 

Quite recently those same commission- 
ers made a statement to the effect that 
they would pay no attention to petitions, 
letters or telegrams from listeners. Those 
listeners must be served but must have 
no voice in the decision as to how the 
service shall be rendered. WGY claims a 
following of about three million people 
but the authorities express themselves as 
quite unmoved by the appeals of those 
millions. WGY has been curtailed in time 
and naturally fans are indignant. Iowa 
has been badly hurt and altho listeners 
are paramount and must be served, the 
commissioners turn a deaf ear to all ap- 
peals. It really is funny. The listener 
has nothing to do with the situation and 
is only brought into the ease when some- 
body wants to utter what he considers 
a noble sentiment. Barnum was right. 

This has been a sort of mixed week 
of politics and baseball. The national 
game came out easily ahead in number of 
devotees. The president could talk all day 
or any day and fans pay a sort of per- 
functorily polite attention. But let it be 
known that Babe Ruth is liable to make 
a mighty swat and every place with a 
loudspeaker is besieged. 

I don’t know much about baseball, but 
of course my set.was turned in just to be 
in the fashion. There is apparently a 
player named “Andy” who is very promi- 
nent at all games. - At least he is referred 
to constantly in such remarks as: ‘‘Andy 
missed it”; “Andy swung at it”; “Andy 
walked.” It is quite possible that I am 
a bit muddled in my ideas as my wife in- 
sists that the announcer was not talking 
about Andy at all but merely wished to 
say, “and he swung at it.” 

There was a bit of a mixup over the 
broadcasting of Hoover’s speech at Hliz- 
abethton. It was announced in the morn- 
ing that WHO would not broadcast the 


speech. However, that station put the 
speech on the air at 2 o’clock. It came 
thru clearly. 3 


One of the chief radio events of the 
week was the commencement on October 
2 of a special noon hour daily broadcast 
for farmers and their families over the 
chain. Fourteen stations are hooked up 
for this feature. The first fifteen min- 
utes from noon to 12:15 are sponsored by 
Montgomery Ward. It is a really bright 
and interesting period. At 12:15 the au- 
dience is switched to Washington for a 
talk on some subject of particular inter- 
est to farmers, and the last quarter hour 
is again taken by Montgomery Ward. So 
far this feature is perhaps an experiment, 
but it appears to be a very good experi- 
ment and one that should be encouraged. 
Suggestions from listeners are invited 
every day. 

WLS, Chicage, has been sold by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. to Prairie Farmer. This 
station still carries on in the same way 
and there does not seem to be any dif- 
ference in the programs which are always 
good. The Saturday nights’ barn dance 
was always popular and I was glad to 
find last night that it is to be continued. 

The effect of the new allocation on the 
Shenandoah stations can not yet be esti- 
mated. Henry Field seems to be fairly 
well satisfie@ and appears to think that 
WHO an@ WOC have no right to kick. 
It appears from newspaper reports that 
listeners are doing more of the kicking 
than the stations themselves. Iowa list- 
eners are sharply divided into two groups 
—those who like chain music and features 
and. those who do not like them. 

A fan just called me to the phone. He 
was very much excited because he was 
listening to a fifty-watt station in Vir- 
ginia. He has had a set for only a few 
weeks and is not accustomed to the 
freaky things a radio set does sometimes. 
We shall all have plenty of fifty and 
100 watt stations to fish for after Novem- 
ber 11. There are two or three dozen of 
them on some channels. 

Sam Pickard, radio commissioner for 
this zone, has just issued a statement 
that service to farmers by radio is only 
in its infancy and that few broadcasters 
show any intelligence in development of 
farm programs. He should make a few 
more trips to the zone he controls. But 
why are farmers supposed to require a 
special kind of program? ‘They require 
special information, of course, but when 
it comes to entertainment I have found 
farmers very much like other ordinary 
human beings. We all want the best we 
can get. Some like jazz, some don’t— 
which reminds me of a letter from a fan 
who says she does not approve of jazz 
but wants more of Paul Whiteman. Ad- 
mirers of the New York music speak of 
farm programs as tho they contained 
nothing but music from cracked fiddles, 
while those who condemn the New York 


‘ 











music say it consists of nothing but jazz, 
Both are wrong. 

The Two Black Crows are now enter- 
taining us. Radio has certainly opened 
up @ career for those two artists. KOIL 
has a very bad heterodyne tonight. I 
wish November 11 would come quickly! 
Expecting the worst, I want to know 
what that worst really amounts to with- 
out weeks of waiting. 

KMA, Shenandoah, will give plenty of 
political speeches during the next few 
weeks. So will KFNF. These stations 
will broadcast both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. It was thoughtful of the com- 
missioners to postpone the changes until 
the politicians had all spoken 
pieces. 

The commission has just decided to 


| put off attempts to “regulate’’ the chain 


until Jan. 31, 1929. 


PRONTS. 


¢ ft O77] ) 
LIVESTOCK 


PURE BRED ANO 
\. Va 


OTHERWISE 
This is the season of brood sow selec- 


tion, and in visiting with many farmers 
it is evident that little stress is being put 
on one of the most essential points, that 
of the udder. 


























By A. Rambler 





Many sows are not able to nurse all the 
pigs they farrow, because they do not 
have enough teats. Ten teats are not 
enough, since the two rear ones are often 
poor. A sow should have at least twelve, 
and preferably more. 


Another point that must be watched is 
blind or inverted teats. The point of the 
nipple often turns in. Such sows are 
often unable to nurse their pigs. 





‘Boar selections should be watched with 
as much care as sows as: to the number 
of teats and their condition, for it is evi- 
dent that boars have as much influence 
in reproduction as do the sows. Careful 
mating for udder development will natur- 
ally increase the size of the litter raised. 


I was very much interested in the dia- 
mond jubilee window display at Ames. 
There were many displays cf oxen yokes, 
wooden plows, etc., but nothing that 
would give us an idea of the kind or qual- 
ity of livestock at that period. An “old 
settler gave us a vivid description of his 
father’s wagon, imported from Scotland. 
It was known as a linch pin wagon, and 
had hickory axles with the wheels held 
on by pins dropped thru the ends of the 
axles. These wagons were drawn by 
oxen, and the necessity of a rugged type 
of animal for this work seemed to influ- 
ence the type of cattle. 


Most of our present types of livestock 
today are bred and fed for food produc- 
tion, with the exception of draft animals. 
It has only been the last few years that 
special attention has been put on eco- 
nomical production which should make it 
possible to advance the efficiency of our 
livestock more in the next ten years than 
has been done in the past fifty. 


This advancement has been made pos- 
sible by the cow test associations, trap 
nests, the swine performance records and 
others. The farmers who make the great- 
est profits will be the ones who purchase 
their breeding stock from herds that have 
met the present demand for lowering the 
cost of production. 





FARM FIRE PREVENTION 


Because 30 per cent or more of the na- 
tion’s annual fire loss occurs on farms 
and in rural districts, the secretary of ag- 
riculture, W. M. Jardine, on October 5 
made a special appeal to all rural commu- 
nities to observe and practice the funda- 
mentals of fire prevention which will be 
stressed thruout the United States dur- 
ing the week of October 7, designated as 
Fire Prevention Week by proclamation of 
the president of the United States. The 
appeal by Mr. Jardine follows: 

“President Coolidge’s proclamation re- 
ferred to the interesting fact that cities, 
towns and farming communities engaged 
in a ‘constructive campaign to inculcate 
sound principles of firé prevention in the 
minds of thinking inhabitants, are accom- 
plishing highly desirable and satisfac- 
tory results,” but he aptly urged the need 
of translating this effort into further 
remedial action. Riek 

“This appeal can not be too strongly 
stressed because the annual loss of life 
and property in the rural districts is far 
greater than would prevail if concerted 
and continuous activity were directed 
against the hazard. Last year fires on 
farms and in rural districts took a toll of 
3,500 lives and caused approximately 
$150,000,000 damage to property, more 
than 30 per cent of the $475,000,000 loss 
charged against fire in the entire United 
States. Altho there has been a substan- 
tial improvement in reducing the number 


their’ 


‘and improper use of electrical 











| crops in England and northern France. 
| Favorable weather during the first week 





of dollars lost per $100 insu 
indicate that farm barns and eae 
imgs are appearing in the lists of larger 
lesses more frequently than heretof : 
“Spontaneous ignition of hay and pee 
agricultural products, lightning, detecman 
chimneys and flues, careless ~o a 
matches and smoking, combustible Ba 
careless use and storage of Zasoline 5, 
kerosene, and faulty wiring installations 
are the seven principal ceuson or pase 
fires and constitute hazards which =a 
be coped with in an energetic manner 
Thru its work on farm: fire Prevention 
— ae the department stunts 
ready to be of ever si 
ima 
“Farm fire losses are a direct 
to everyone interested in the con 
of the nation’s wealth and resources, a 
it behooves every individual concerned - 
do his utmost, not only during Fire Pp t 
vention Week, but thruout th “ 
in reducing this fire waste. 
ing cooperation of the rural 
this worthwhile movement 
and strongly urged.” 
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RED CLOVER SEED HIGHER 

Early movement of red and alsike clo- 
ver seed has been slow in getting under 
way, largely on account of late thresh- 
ing. Up to September 25 about 15 per 
cent of the red clover seed and about 40 
per cent of the alsike had been sold by 
growers, according to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. On a 
corresponding date last year about the 
— goknge 4 of red clover but about 

per cent o e alsi 
mt ke clover had been 

Prices offered to growers were hi 
for both kinds than: at harvest and fa 
last year. Altho prices averaged $3.90 per 
100 pounds higher than a year ago for red 
clover and about $4.55 higher for alsike 
clover, growers were not inclined to be 
free sellersy especially of the latter. 

Quality of both these seeds, especially 
alsike, averages poorer than last year 
for the country as a whole. In the ‘ma- 
jority of districts the quality of the req 
clover seed was reported fair to good 
and in one or two districts, good to very 
good. Quality of the alsike was more 
spotted and was reported fair in the ma- 
jority of districts, while good to very 
good quality was likewise reported from 
one or two districts, and fair to poor ina 
few others. 

Red Clover—Movement of the large crop 
of red clover seed last year was about the 
same as the belated movement of the 
smaller preceding crops. Last year slow- 
ness of movement was attributed in part 
to lateness of the crop, while that of two 
and three years ago was largely due to 
small crops and the general upward trend 
of prices from harvest until seeding time. 
Prices for the new crop were. higher than 
at harvest, in contrast to lower prices 
following the harvest a year ago. 

Prices offered to growers on September 
25 in important districts averaged $26.45 
per 100 pounds, basis clean seed, com- 
pared with $25.15 a month ago, and $22.55 
in 1927, $28.50 in 1926, and $23 in 1925 on 
aboyt the same date. The highest aver- 
age prices were reported for districts in 
Iiiinois and Iowa, and the lowest for 
southern and western Wisconsin and 
northern Missouri. Average prices for the 
districts ranged $24.25 to $30.50, which was 
somewhat wider than a year ago. 


Reports from Europe tdicate larger 


or two of September improved the pros- 
pects for crops in parts of Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Hungary. Several districts 
in Germany will harvest some red clove 
seed this year. : 

During the three months, July to Sep- 
tember, 116,200 pounds~ were permitted 
entry. After staining, 729,300 pounds are 
to be permitted entry. No seed was pert- 
mitted last year during the same period 
in contrast with 290,700 pounds two years 
ago, which constituted the largest im- 
ports for the period since 1922. 

Alsike Clover—Movement of alsike clo- 
ver seed has been slightly slower than 
that of recent years. About 40 per cent 
of the crop had left growers’ hands up to 
September 25, as compared with 59 per 
cent last year and three years ago and 
60 per cent two years ago, when the 
movement was unusually. rapid. Move- 
ment so far has been most rapid in south- 
ern Idaho and ‘northeastern Wisconsin 
and slowest in western Wisconsin, north- 
eastern Iowa, and Illinois. 

Prices offered to growers on September 
25 in the important -districts averaged | 
$25.75 per 100 pounds, basis clean seed, 
compared with $23.65 a month ago and 
$21.20 in 1927, $24.15 in 1926, and $19.50 in 
1925 on about the same date. The highest 
average prices were reported for central © 
Indiana and southern Idaho and the low- © 
est in northeastern Wisconsin, souther 
Michigan and southwestern Ohio. 














BURN UP DEAD FRUIT TREES 
Fall and winter are the seasons whet” 
dead and dying fruit trees should be coe 
verted into fireplace fuel. They are vas 
able for this use and are a menace tot 
other trees if left in the orchard. Bo 
and blister cankers are serious pests 
seminated by dead fruit trees. 
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‘ This remarkable offer is made for direct 
. sale to you by Morrison Bros., one of the 
0 oldest ae tank and pump manufacturers 
- ie West. 
y : ae piston pump, underground tank and 
é included equipment, give you all the gaso- 
a service that can be supplied at a 
) city station. It affords you the opportu- 
t * nity to purchase your gasoline in quanti- 
. flies. Storage of the gasoline in an under- 
. ground tank reduces the fire hazard on 
ur farm buildings. 
T This compact outfit, ‘as shown above, 
n attractively painted and crated, ready to 
r get up, consists of the following materials: 
i A high-class piston pump,, one quart to 
fhe stroke; eight feet.of the best grade 
e ' metal lined hose, %-inch size; nickel 
e plated filling’ nozzle; 110-gallon 14-gauge 
eae a annealed steel underground tank; 
y "fill pipe; lock fill cap; Morrison foot valve; 
r eepipe: double tapped bushing and 
ngs. 
co % er today from. Morrison Bros., or if 
: - desired, write for further description and 
 gpecifications. 
y | — MORRISON BROTHERS., DUBUQUE, IOWA 
: Established 1855 
; “Oil Equipment Headquarters” 
n 
a Portable 
meee 
'p 
re 
I~ 
rt Bit Made from high 
te ‘id quality lath and 
a wire. Improved 
e. construction. Ca- 
n pacity 400 to 1500 
38 bushels. 
i 
15 } 
. gle or double 
¥ | sections. Ready 
% _ | for use in a few! and 
in minutes. UP 
or Adaptable for 
‘ yard or chicken fences and many other 
1s ME | Purposes. Needed on every farm. 
be Write for circular — prices 
er Ph and complete information to 
2, : “CRIB FENCE” 
ek | Dept. B, Lock Drawer 67, Janesville, Wis. 
8- « 
h- 
ts ; 
er Megs j ] 
: CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 
4 Cuts Mitten Costs in Half 
re * It keeps frost out in cold mornings, and pre- 
T- » | Yents sand burr fester’ng and blood poison- 
od | | ing. Itsavesyourgrip 
a _ getting tired. 
| CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 
O- : costsdnly 50c a bottle 
an | with a money-back 
nt | Guarantee. Used by 
to » thousands of satisfied 
er ’ opie ast hbo 
i m your - 
- _ terdealer or write to 
if 
of CHARLES PAULSEN, Migr. 
h- Minden, Nebraska 
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« § Vor Sprains and Bruises 
a ’ L Assorsine reduces thickened, 
a Y swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 


soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 
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pe. YOUNG. Inc. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 
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PLETE SERVICE STATION 








waves, 
tions, 
is jazz.”’ 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“The human mind is said to emit radio 
But, like most of the other sta- 

the biggest part of the program 





“HIS NEXT LESSON WILL CONSIST 
OF BOARD WORK” 
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And Merle J. Leeper, of Earlham, Iowa, 
Pockets old Joshaway’s three hard-earned 
bucks. The lad’s a persistent contributor, 
you gotta admit, and bombards your uncle 
with postcards. “Johnny will receive ex. 
tra marks for interest in his educator’s 
uplift,” was second choice, and the $2 


goes to Mrs. W. A. Neel, of Gilmore City, . 


Iowa. It seemed a toss-up between the 


. third prize winner and the honorable men- 


tion title, but the whole family voted, and 
Leonell Jones, of Charles City, Iowa, gets 
third money with his title, “To set her 
right on one point.” - Runner-up was E. 
E. Broadwell, Plover, Iowa, who submit- 
ted, ‘Preparing a puncture for the seat 
of government.” 

Quite a contest it. was, and Josh left 
word he hopes none of the schoolma’ams 
are suffering because of the suggestion. 
Right pert, some schoolma’ams are, to 
your uncle’s way of thinking. 

Wanta hear the worst? Joshaway had 
a chance a couple of weeks ago to drive 
out to Arizona with some of the young 
fellers. He promised Ma for certain he’d 
be back by corn pickin’ time, and here 
*tis, and here he ain’t! Ma sent him a 
night letter to come on home, and the 





artist has a notion mebbe he’H get re- 
morseful and arrive in a hurry, by air- 
plane. Then the drawin’ feller got to 
thinkin’ that by 1935 probably Josh and 
Ma’s neighbors’ll be visitin’ the poultry 
dealer via airplane. Ma never would, but 
them neighbors—you can’t tell! Their 
oldest boy will pilot and the kids, if such 
there be, can ride in a trailer. MThey’ll 
just tie the chicken crate on behind and 
let a cream can wave along in the breezes. 
The wind will do the churning, and by 
the time they get there they’ll have but- 
ter for sale. 

Go on—name the picture! 
back in -time to judge ’em. 


A HE-MAN’S JOB 

“T want you to understand,” said Young 
Spender, ‘“‘that I got my money by hard 
work.” 

“Why, I thought it was left to you by 
your rich uncle.” 

“So it was; but I had to work to get 
it away from the lawyers.” 


A TOOTHSOME REPLY 


Freda was five years old and very pe- 
lite.» It was the first time she had been 
on a visit alone, and she had been care- 
fully instructed how to behave. 

“If they ask you to dine with them 
when you arrive,” her father had said, 
“you must reply: ‘No, thank you; I have 
already dined.’ ” 

It turned out just as her father had 


Josh’ll be 


anticipated. 

“Come along, Freda!’’ cried her little 
friend’s father. ‘You must have a bite 
with us.” 


Freda remembered the advice. 
“No, thanks,” she replied with dignity, 
“I have already bitten.” 





NO, INDEED! 

“iow bridge,” shouted the bus con- 
ductor. “Everybody keep his seat and 
face to the front.” 

A gay little flapper up forward turned 
around, smiled sweetly, and said, “My 
dear, you know that can’t be done.” 


Boss (to Riley, who has lost a hand in 
an explosion): “ ’Tis a turrible accident 
ye do be havin’, Riley.” 

Riley: “Yis, but it moight ’ve been 
worse—I moight ’ve had me week’s pay in 
me hand.” 





issue of November 13. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by November 6. 
No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
In case of a tie, duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 


The winners will be announced in our 
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Save Mone 
ON YOUR BATTERIES! 
For You ieee ane ee 
Universal “Nu-Seal”—built right, and 
Sots 
have, there’sa Universal “Ni 
will — because 























































BATTERIES 





NOW worm your 
hogs and poultry 
this"new | aes 


QUICK, SAFE AND _ayar gf i 
POSITIVE RESULTS ¥ 
w? 


You can now rid hogs Spe 
t Y, 


A 
and fowls of worms in a Z 


Y 


IMPROVED WORMER 


Doubly valuable because it acts as a powerful 
antiseptic, warding off disease and putting hogs 
and chickens in tip-top condition. Leaves none 
of the usual bad after-effects. Hogs keep right on 
growing. Hens keep right on laying. Costs only 
Ye per bird or 4c per shoat. 

-If your dealer can’t supply you, send $3.50 for 
a half gallon can, enough for 50 shoats. We 
will send it-prepaid at once, 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. Co. 
Dept.43 John W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 


Makers of Live Stock and Poultry Preparations Since 1866 




































Please refer to this paper when writing. 


1416 (30) | anbac Pah 
WALLACES’ FARMER, October 12 
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ux Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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FARM LANDS HELP WANTED LIVESTOCK 
MINNESOTA OLD established firm wants help in every JACKS 








Number Insertions 





2 3 8 13 
$4.00/$6.00/$ 8.00}$16.00/$26.00 
0} 4.20; 6. 8.40 -80 

4.40) 6.60} 8.80) 17.60] 28.60 







































~ No advertisement for less than_ $2.00 
: ted. Check must be attached. Pleas 
“type or print your advertisement. 


Be BOND HOUSES 


. FER high grade municipal and 
ihe Aa Write for list of 








corporation bonds. 
'. eyrrent offerings yielding from 4.10 tu 7.30 
Rye cent. eelock & Co., Equitable 


 Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


- FOLBY BROTHERS, 1020 Fulton St., Chi- 
‘eago. Long experience in the produce 
business has given us an outlet where we 
are in a position to obtain the highest 

s for poultry and veal. 

Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
‘daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
_ yeal wanted for premium trade. 

J. COLLINS, 60 years in busi- 
~ ness, solicits consignments live poultry- 
veal, etc. 














Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 





WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, IIl. 
WANTED—Live and dressed poultry, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices 
id. Write for information and tags. 
e & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Sieher - & Son, Englewood, 
Established 1890. 
KEAN & STRYKBR—Specialties: Poul- 
try, veal, eggs. We cooperate with 
Wallaces’ Farmer square deal policy. 716 
~ Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 
direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill Write for prices 
- and tags. 








Chicago. 














CQOUGLE Commission Company, 1154-56 
~ West Randolph Street, Chicago. Ship 
* to us your poultry-veal, eggs. Top prices. 

Prompt remittance. 

"TURKEY raising and marketing. Order 
~._ Fox plan booklet now, 10c. The Peter 
~. Fox Sons Company, 1122 Fulton Market, 
_ Chicago, Ill. 

_ JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. Randolph 
-_ §t., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, 
~ turkeys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers 
y ‘Wanted. Premiums paid. 


__ DOGS AND PET STOCK 


POLICE pups crossed with Shepherd 
_. . from No. 1 heeling parents. Males $4.50, 
females $2.25. Elmer Anderson, Spring- 














nn. 


Sey HERD pups from parents that are 
farm trained stock and ‘watch dogs. 
Males $6.00, females $3.00. Frank Hum- 
el, Cushing, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 
; N89) San Joaquin Valley of California 
., 8eneral farming is a paying business, 
- feeding millions of people in towns and 
sities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
i » insures success. You can work 
‘Outdoors all the year. Newcomers wel- 
«ome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
{0 sell, but offers a free service in helping 
tg right location. Write for illus- 
ted San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
Our farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six 
Months. C. L. raves, General Colo- 
Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
y Exchange, Chicago. 


a IOWA 

§ ALE or trade—Well improved 200 

farm, located in Union county, 
. Price $100. Mortgage $7,500, run- 
# years at 5%-per cent. Owner will 
for town property or might consider 


_end in Saskatchewan, Canada. 


: e Breitenbach, Washington, Iowa. 
; POR ALE—O. T. Oleson farm, to settle 
 qon® estate; well improved 120-acre farm, 
northeast Mason City, Iowa; 1%4 


se Bock ieee Cerro Gordo county, 
r. '° . ’ * 
yy — Oleson rgo. 



























































farm, 53 tillable, 20 excellent 
®, hog tight, good improvements, 
Stel county. Rufus. MeCracken, 





‘Well improved 228 acre farm 
xon, Iowa; 90 per cent tillable. 
B. 127 West 13th St., Davenport, 


WADENA county dairy farm, 150 acres, 
mostly open; new buildings; near town; 

forty-five dollars acre. Murray’s Land 

Office, Wadena, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Fine southern Minnesota 
farm homes, corn, alfalfa, stock. Low 

prices. Some __ trades. Lamoreux & 

Champlin, Lake Crystal, Minn. 

FOR RENT or will sell, easy terms, 200 
and 280 highly improved farms in south- 

ern Minnesota corn belt. Wayne Webber, 

Austin, Minn. 











MISSOURI 

{30 ACRES, 10 cows, 20 ewes, sow, 100 

poultry, and cream separator, well lo- 
eated, fast developing dairy section; 125 
acres tillable, 60 acres blue grass, ciover 
meadow, spring and creek watered, woven 
wire fenced pasture for 100 head; 4 room 
house, good barn, other buildings, owner 
has another, lets go $6,500, part cash, free 
list, dairy specials. J. N. Young, Hur- 
ley, Mo. 
FOR SALE—80 acre farm, one mile school, 

four miles county seat on state high- 
way, $6,000. Has $3,000 improvements. 
Write.C. B. Cullor, Unionville, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 











locality. Prefer experienced hog feed- 
ers, that are well acquainted with feeders 
and hog raisers, to work with our service 
men. We furnish car. Pay salary or 
commission. Can work spare time. We 
will buy sick hogs (necro and flu herds) 
or will sell our proved treatment. Our 
reference, Packers National Bank, South 
Omaha. In replying give bank reference. 
Address, Federal Concentrates Co., Serv- 
ice Dept., South Omaha, Neb. 


AUTOMOTIVE os - 


MEN wanted for good jobs as airplan 

or auto mechanics after taki training 
in this school. Write for full information. 
LincoIn Auto and Airplane School, 2411 
O St., Lincoln, Neb. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LBARN auctioneering at home. Every 
student successful. School, Box 707, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


BROWN SWISS 
THREE purebred Brown Swiss bulis for 
sale, 4 to 15 months old. Vogel Boy 
breeding. Clyde Hoffman, Alden, Iowa. 


























NPBRASKA farms for sale; easy terms; 
a few for rent. C. Bradley, Wolbach, 
Greeley County, Nebraska. 
NEW YORK 
FOR SALE—100-acre farm, ten cows, milk 
$3.25 per hundred pounds; tools, com- 
pte maple sugar equipment; price $4,500. 
Mrs. Ruby Ferris, Lisle, N. Y. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

















_MISCELLANEOUS 

LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 

struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two deeades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in frpit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
C. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
LOOK ahead. A farm home in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon will provide for you and 
your family. Low prices and easy terms. 
Write for literature (mentioning state) to 
H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 

FARM FOR RENT 


A GOOD and well improved farm for 
rent, 200 acres, two miles from Elma, 
$5.00 per acre. Lock Box 355, Elma, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 
EDUCATIONAL 























’ Bi AN AUCTIONEDR. Barn $25-$100 

daily. Send. for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur. Ind. 





GUERNSEYS 
FOR SALE—Thirty-six springing Guern- 
sey two year old heifers. The right 
type and markings for foundation herds. 
W. H. Correll, Mineral Point, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICB Guernsey ana Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS : 
HIGH grade Holstein heifers, selected in- 
dividuals, will make really ¢ pro- 
ducers, eight weeks old, $25 each. Crated 

















here. Tuberculin tested. Shipped ex- 
press, collect. Inspect before paying. 
— Bros., Como Station, St. aul, 
Minn. 





TWENTY Holstein heifers coming two, 
some springing. Practically purebred 

from heavy producing cows. Tuberculin 

tested. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 


JERSEYS 
REGISTERED Jersey calves, Sybil breed- 
ing. Bull three months. Heifer six 
months. 820 pound ancestry. S. H. Wood, 
226 W. 5l1st St., Des Moines, lowa. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

HEREFORD and Shorthorn stocker-feed- 

er steers, yearlings and two’s in car- 
lots. Good to choice quality, even in size, 
and good cvlors. A few loads of extra 
good Hereford yearling steers. Two loads 
Hereford yearling heifers. For particu- 
lars and price, write or wire, C. C. Peter- 
son, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Good white faced wet cows, 
58 head. Jay Hayden, Eldon, lowa, Reute 
1, Farmers’ Phone. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 

FOR SALB—Purebred Hampshire and 

Shropshire rams, all ages. Also Tam- 
worth boars, all ages. Bitterman & Brim, 
Mason City, Iowa. 


























MAMMOTH jacks for sale, three to six 

years old, good colors and good breed- 
ers. Will sell reasonable. J. W.. Brewer, 
Mexico, Mo. 





SHEEP 5k 
REGISTERED Hampshire rams. Rugged, 
heavy boned and well wooled. Ram 
lambs, yearlings and two year olds. Priced 
reasonable. J. T. Eness & Son, Gilbert, 
Towa. 
I HAVE a few registered Shropshire rams 
of good type and quality. Harley A. 
Miller, Anita, Iowa, R. R. No. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRIGHT’S Violin Shop, 2905 University 
Ave., Des Moines. Where you can buy 
genuine handmade, highest grade violins. 
Expert repairing. Prices right. He made 
his first violin 1878. 
% BATTERIES 
SPECIAL—Highest quality farm light 
plant batteries direct from the factory 
at money saving prices, All sizes $98.65 
and higher. Guaranteed five years. Write 
today. Amana Society, High, Iowa. 
DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 
GLOSING out 1927 model litter carriers, 
while they last, at $17.95. Water cups, 
$1.95. Continental Mfg. Co., La Crosse, 
s. 
STANCHIONS $1.60 and up, water cups, 
$1.95. Complete stalls cheap. Conti- 
nental Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
FARM MACHINERY 
STOP cranking that Fordson tractor; buy 
a starter; money-back guarantee after 
ten days; illustrated circular free. John- 
son Bros., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
FEED ae 
GREEN second and third cutting alfalfa 
hay and alfalfa meal. Ora D. Ball, Lex- 
ington, Neb. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
fe RUGS 
WORTH Saving—20 per cent discount off. 
regular price list for the next 30 days 
on your rug orders. Old rugs, carpets and 
clothes can be used. Return this ad and 
ship your material. by P. P. Mason City 
Rug Co., Mason City, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BATR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Bquitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 


400 Singie Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens, early hatch pullets, large or small 
John Hass, Bet- 




































































lots, price reasonable. 
tendorf, Iowa. 
_~PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS Wanted—Anconas; Buff, 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 











“Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also 


White Rocks. What have you? State age, 
=e and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, 
nois. 





FOR SALE—1i1 good sound mules and 2 
horses. See N. E. Loomis, Hopkinton, 
Towa. 





PERCHERONS 
ANNUAL public sale Percheron horses, 
Thursday, November 1. Write for cata- 
log. W. S. Corsa, Gregory Farm, White 
Hall, Greene County, Illinois. 








Gentlemen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing....................06 words, to run 


Re deabishentbeide wees times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of §.........,....s:s0 





Address 





Write your ad here: 











tons and have had good results. 





| long.” 





(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS 

J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, Iowa, writes us: 
fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and White Orping- 
I expect to send you my -ad before 

You can get good returns, too. ; ; : 


“I have used your Classi- 











as MISCELLANEOUS 
MINORCA, Rock, Red, Wyandotte and 

Leghorn cockerels and pullets; priced 
for early sale. Miller Poultry ards, 
Hampton, Iowa. 


USED CARS 


IF YOU want to buy or sell a car, it will 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 2012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















FARM BUTCHERING WILL PAY 


Farm butchering and home curing and 
canning of meat should be a more than 
normally profitable practice this coming 
winter because of the probable high prices 
for all meat products, points out C. W. 
McDonald, extension specialist in meats 
work at Iowa State College. ; 

It is none too early to start feeding a 
beef now in preparation for the winter’s 
and next summer’s supply of beef, Mr. 
McDonald says. Beef can be put up in a 
variety of ways—part of the round can be 
used for dried beef, the roasts and steaks 
may be canned, and the plate used for 
corned beef. 

The animal husbandry extension spe- 
cialists of Iowa State College will conduct 
demonstrations during December, January 
and February on farm slaughtering, cut- 


ting, curing and canning of meat. Re- 


quests for this work should be made to 
the county agent at an early date. 





They were planning their new house. 

“I don’t fancy that breakfast nook 
idea,” he told her. 

“Why not?” she inquired. “It’s the 
thing nowadays, you know.” 

“Well, one of our clerks was late at the 
office this morning) and he reported it 
was because he ate an extra bite of toast 
and couldn’t get out of the breakfast 
nook.” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 12, 
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Eastern—Delaware County, Oct. 5.—We 
received the first frost on the morning of 
September 24 and it was very cold for 
about three days. Silo filling and fodder 
eutting will be finished up this week. I 
think the corn crop has been greatly over 
estimated, especially by the fellows in 
town. We have found several fields of 
poor corn while filling silos. Potatoes 
are a good crop and most of them have 
been dug. Watermelons have been plen- 
tiful, also garden stuff. The ground is 
quite dry now, as we have had no rain 
for quite a while but are getting some 
tonight.—C. D. Hunt. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Oct. 
5.—It has been very dry, not much plow- 
ing done. A good shower last night. 
Livestock in this neighborhood in good 
condition. Some clover seec being saved; 
yield fair. Corn is drying well. A good 
deal of corn is being cut for fodder. The 
weather for silo filling has been good 
and that work has been completed. The 
cost has been about the same as -the 
Ames report, about $3.50 per ton, based 
on an estimate of fifty bushels of corn per 
acre.—J. J. McConnell. : 

Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 6.—We 
are having fine weather, only it is very 
dry. Fall plowing about all done. Very 
little wheat and rye sowed here. Pas- 
tures are still good and cows doing well. 
Corn is drying out well. Some talk of 
husking by the fifteenth of the month. 
Nuts are plentiful here this year. Pota- 
toes 50 cents.—J. W. N. 

Southeastern—Mahaska County, Oct. 6. 
—We are certainly having wonderful 
weather of late. We have had some 
heavy frosts and the corn is dryingt quite 
rapidly. A few have started to shuck 
where they have plenty of room to scat- 
ter it out. Everything points toward a 
bumper crop, and it will certainly be of 
an exceptionally good quality. Some have 
sold at farm sales for 53 cents in the field. 
Milk cows are exceptionally high—all the 
way from $100 up to $150. Hogs seem to 
be in fairly good condition, tho there is 
some trouble with the flu.—Laurence 
Scharff. 

South-Central—Madison County, Oct. 5. 
—We have been having very fine weath- 
er; a few light frosts, but not enough to 
do any damage. The corn is drying out 
in fine shape and will soon be ready to 
crib. We have a prospect of the best 
crop we ever had in this community; 
some report that they will have corn that 
will go 100 bushels to the acre. Farmers 
are busy picking apples, digging potatoes, 
plowing, sowing fall wheat, cutting corn 
fodder, and getting their fall work done 
ready for winter. We had a light rain 
last Thursday, accompanied by a strong 
wind storm, with some hail. The ground 
is getting very dry and is hard to work. 
The alfalfa crop has been good. Some 
cholera among hogs.—C. J. Young. 

Central—Greene County, Oct. 5.—Corn 
is maturing and drying rapidly. Pastures 
good for this time of the year. The po- 
tato crop is good. Hog cholera still in a 
number of herds. Fall plowing well ad- 
vanced. Our county fair was a banner 
fair this year as ideal weather made good 
attendance and exhibits were good. A 
few have their silos filled. Cattle doing 
nicely. Eggs 27 cents, cream 48 cents.— 
Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southern—Marion County, Oct. 5.—Only 
a small acreage of winter wheat being 
sown. SGilo filling) done. Have had sev- 
eral frosts and one moderate freeze. 
County seat markets: Hogs, light, $9.50 
to $10.00; heavy,- $9.00 to $10.00;. corn, 90 
cents; oats, 30 cents, wheat No. 2, 95 
cents; eggs, 24 to 26 cents; cream, 46 
cents; hens, 16 to 20 cents; spring chick- 





grain, vegetables, etc. Special features 
were hitching’ demonstrations, milking 
contest, and, of course, political speeches, 
both speakers making a bid for the farm 
vote.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 


Central—Story County, Oct. 4.—Corn is 
drying out rapidly. Some talk of cribbing 
by the ,15th. Most silos filled. Much 
shock fodder cut. Weather good and 
roads dry. Fields hard and cloddy. Al- 
falfa looking pretty good, tho some of 
it was cut too late. There are some good 
colts and calves and a good many fall 
pigs. Some sickness among little pigs. 
Old corn 74 cents, new corn 52 cents, oats 
35 cents, hogs $10.00—Mrs. E. O. Robin- 
son. 


Southeastern—Keokuk County, Oct. 4.— 
Raining tonight; it has been very warm 
and windy the last few days, drying the 
corn up well. Have had several frosts 
and freezes, killing vegetation, but most 
of the corn was out of danger. Most of 
the wheat sowed and some up nicely. 
Last cutting of alfalfa being put up now. 
Alfalfa made a good yield this year, but 
there will be very little clover seed 
threshed here this fall. New cases of hog 
cholera: reported. Every one is crowding 
the hogs with new corn and much sick- 
ness may be expected. Much sickness in 
poultry; many people have lost almost 
entire flocks. Eggs 32 cents, cream 48 
cents, heavy springs 25 cents, hens 20 
cents. Hog prices advancing a little. 
Not many fall pigs yet.—John L. Herman. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Oct,. 5.—The 
dry spell was broken last night by a fine 
rain which will help new seeding, fall 
plowing and pastures. Considerable corn 
being hogged down. Farmers will soon be 
cribbing corn. A few have started. Some 
early farm sales held with very high 
prices. Many are shipping in limestone 
thruout the county. Feeding cattle 
searce and high. Big crop of potatoes 
in this section. Apples scarce. Some 
pears and peaches.—Fred Schepers. 

Southern—Union County, Oct. 5.—Great 
corn drying weather we are having. Some 
corn is as dry now as some corn that has 
been cribbed in other years when condi- 
tions were not favorable. Several acres 
of winter wheat have been sown this fall. 
Silo filling and fodder cutting is all com- 
pleted. Some silos will remain empty. 
A few new silos have been built.—Vernon 
Rayl. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Oct. 
5.—The silos are all filled and most of 
the corn is cut. Corn is drying out in 
nice shape. Lots of seed corn has been 
picked. Very little plowing has been done 
for this time of year. Corn is down quite 
badly; it will be hard going for the me- 
chanical pickers. Some disease has been 
reported among the hogs. Milk cows are 
selling high.—C. Laydon. 


Central—Tama County, Oct. 5.—Fall 
plowing pretty well finished. Pastures 
remained good thruout season. Corn in 


fine shape. Late potatoes yielding very 
well. Fall pigs doing nicely. Most live- 
stock doing well. Attendance at Dairy 
Congress from this county large, exceed- 
ing last year’s attendance. Roads fairly 
good.—Lacey Darnell. 
Southeastern—Louisa County, Oct. 4.— 
Farmers are quite busy of late. Seeding 
of wheat is completed and it has come up 
nicely; good rain last night will give it 
a boost; will also help fall pastures. It 
has been rather dry the last few weeks. 
Farmers have finished filling silos. Some 
are hulling clover or putting up second 
crop of-clover hay, picking seed corn and 
cutting fodder. Most potatoes have been 
dug and the yield is better than usual, 
which seems to be the case in most all lo- 
calities. Apples are scarce as a rule. 
Some have apples to sell while others 





it is drying out well. Husking will begin 
in a short time. Considerable corn is be- 
ing hogged down. Some sickness among 
hogs reported.—C. L. Duncan. 


INDIANA . 

Northeastern—La Grange County, Oct. 
1.—Our first killing frost on low ground 
came September 26. Things are unhurt 
on higher ground. Corn most all in shock. 
Lots of fall wheat being sown. Silo fill- 
ing done. Lots of clover being hulled. 
Several loads of lambs coming in to be 
fed. Milk $2.20, 3.5 test, eggs 31 cents, 
Fine Indian summer weather. This is 
fine stock show and corn school week in 
La Grange; a big affair.—E. W. Arm- 
strong. 


\ NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Sept. 
28.—Wheat sowing is completed. The 
central part of the county had heavy 
rains the middle of September, while the 
southern and western parts received but 
little. Wheat here is coming up nicely. 
The heaviest prairie hay crop I ‘believe I 
ever saw in Nebraska has just been put 
up. Not much corn fodder cut here. Corn 
ripening nicely. It will be one of the best 
crops we have ever raised in the fifty- 
two years of Nebraska farming. Last 
crop of alfalfa just being cut. Hog and 
cattle prices fell about $2 a hundred in 
the last two weeks.—Charles M. Turner, 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Clark County, Oct. 5.—Excel- 
lent weather for wheat seeding. A small 
acreage of wheat going in in fine shape. 
Not much damage done by the early frost 
to corn and field crops. Pastures good. 
Small crop of fall pigs. No cholera among 
hogs. Corn 60 to 65 cents, oats 35 cents. 
—R. E. Apple. ; 


MINNESOTA 
Southwestern—Lyon County, Oct. 5.— 
Killing frost September 23. Most of the 
corn safe, tho some silo and fodder corn 
was frosted. A few have started husk- 
ing. New corn being contracted for 61 
cents and some stations a little higher. 
Oats 33 cents, wheat $1.02, flax $1.95, bar- 
ley 50 cents, eggs 29 cents, old hens and 
springs 23 cents, ducks 17 cents, butterfat 

48 cents.—Chas. H. Carlson. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 


Many of the ‘“‘mysterious” barn fires oc- 
curring thruout the rural communities of 
the United States along about harvest 
time are caused by ‘‘spontaneous combus- 
tion” or ‘“‘self-ignition” of hay and other 
agricultural products, according to David 
J. Price, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who addressed the annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

“Fires on the farm and in the rural 
communities cause an annual loss of 3,500 
lives and a property loss of approximate- 
ly $150,000,000,’’ he said. “Of this amount, 
$30,000,000 can be charged to spontaneous 
combustion, a loss so great that any na- 
tional effort to reduce it would be amply 
justified.”’ 

Altho it was recognized centuries ago 
that stored hay, manure and other farm 
products occasionally became hot enough 
under certain conditions to ignite, very 
little attention has been given to the prob- 
lem until recent years. Even yet there 
is a dearth of scientific information on 
spontaneous combustion. To meet the 
urgent need for such knowledge, the de- 
partment is making a special study of 
farm fires, said Mr. Price, and it is hoped 
the findings may lead to the development 
of control and preventive measures. Prac- 
tically all national organizations interest- 
ed in farm fire protection are’ cooperat- 
ing with the department in this study. 

Mr. Price called attention to preventive 
measures listed by the farm fire protec- 


tion committee ,of which he is chairman, ~ 


measures, he said, advise 


fa: 
“thoroly cure hay,” pea vines ane 


roughage, before these are stacked 
barns. Do not allow horse Manure to an. 
cumulate in large piles in Stables g. 
against buildings. Where slightly efi 
hay is stored, a sprinkling of salt is damp 
to retard fermentation. Use from — 
to ten pounds of salt per ton of 
cording to its dampness.” 
“Uncured hay,” it is explaineg, « 
tinues to live for some time after it 
cut, and heats when stacked in is 
piles. Also, the fermentation of bacteria 
yeasts and molds, which increase vaya 
in horse manure, uncured hay, green Dea 


a heavy mass of these materials, 

ally to such an extent that the ‘aaa : 
amount of air that filters into the ile 
can cause ignition.” ; 

“In this research work on the spop. ) 
taneous heating or self-ignition of agri 
cultural products,” concluded Mr, Py, 
“the chemical engineering division of the 


surance organizations and all interesteg 
agencies. It will be helpful for the by 

to receive prompt reports of fires of this 
character, together with a record of 
direct experiences in connection with this 
important subject, about which mom 
knowledge must be acquired before ef. 
fective control measures can be devised, 


only is related to farm products but ex. 
tends into practically all lines of industry, 
and results in extensive economic losses, 
It is a problem of national importance ang 
one that justifies thoro scientific re. 
search.” : . 





PREPARE BEES FOR WINTER 


for the rigors of the coming cold weather, 
warn extension service beemen of Iowa 
State College. In Iowa, the problem of 
protection is not one of winter alone, but 
includes fall and spring as well, and dur- 
ing fall and spring bees actually need 
more protection than during winter itself, 
It is this fact that makes it advisable for 
beemen to attend to their colonies prompt: 
ly in the fall. 

The first essential for successfully win- 


any colony is badly diseased, the safest 
procedure is to burn the hive and its con- 
tents in order to eliminate danger of con- — 
taminating other colonies. Colonies not 
badly diseased should be treated. Exten- 
sion Service Bulletin No. 138, which is 


bees. i 
Weak colonies should be united with 
strong, queen-right colonies, as it is im- 
possible to successfully winter them alone, 
Colonies which may well be united are 
those light in bees, colonies not having 
sufficient stores, queenless colonies, colo- 
nies with undesirable queens and colonies 
in a one-story, cight or ten frame hive, 
which should be in two hive bodies to in- 
sure room and stores for spring. 
Sufficient stores to last the bees thru 
cold weather must be supplied. No colony 
can be given enough stores in one _ hive 
body to go thru the winter and build up 
during the following spring, except where 
the large hive is used. Either a shallow 


or, better, a hive body of sealed honey, 
should be given to every colony. It is pos- 
sible to make up.a deficiency by giving 
the bees a syrup made up from a good 


six parts of sugar to four parts of water — 

For Iowa, a good place to store bees is 
in the cellar, altho the outdoor packing 
case is also successful. Extension Serv-_ 


quest, gives the details on winter protec- 
tion’ of bees. 





SEVEN SISTERS 


“What are the ‘Sister States’?” 
“Miss Ouri, Ida Ho, Mary Land, Callie 








ens, 19 to 24 cents. Had a fine carnival | have none at all. Frosts last week in | published in a special leaflet by the Na- | Fornia, Della Ware, Minnie Sota and + 
at Pleasantville; a good display of corn, September stopped all growth of corn and | tional Fire Protection Association. These | Mrs. Sippi.” 
ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Johnny says that it is something to cry about 
rt 








JOHNNY, | HEAR 
You HAVE A NEW 
BABGYAT YouR 





DOES ITCRY 
MUCH, JOUNNY ? 















































WOULD You IF 
You'D LOST ALL 







BUT SO 











Your HAIR, AN’ 
YouR TEETH 
WERE OUT AN’ 
Your LEGS WERE 
Too WOBBLY 
TO STAND ON! 


























hay, ae. 


vines and other damp roughage, genom; | 
heat, which accumulates at the centepad : 


Bureau of Chemistry; and Soils solicits the a 


cooperation of the farm associations, jp. | 


The problem of spontaneous ignition not 


Now is the time to prepare your bees | 


terings bees is that they be healthy. [If 


free, gives directions for handling diseaseq — 


super of honey, called the food chamber, ~ 


grade of white sugar in the proportion of © 


| ice Bulletin No. 141, which is free on re _ 
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pufes GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
; SHORTHORNS 


ignment sale from herds of 
Bert Brown, J. A 





c Dr. M. J. Belton. Sale 
gy i — M. J. Belton, manager, 
‘fedfield, Iowa. 

16—Dispersion sale, C. A. Oldsen, 
Oe all Lake, Iowa. 

: HOLSTEINS 
Be) Board of Contro! 
pec. mews eee . €. Barney, Stats 


House, Des Moines, Sale Manager. 
z POLAND CHINAS 

Cc. Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa. 
Klein & Son, Altoona, Ia. 
Log 17—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
ef Cc. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 


Iowa. 

g—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 

dct. 3 Cc. Anderson, West Liberty, 
owa. 


Oct. 20—W. 
1 
at. 22M. L. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
oe 7 FP. French, Independence, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Iph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
= asa Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Gct- 31D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
Nev. 1—W. & J. N. Ernst & Ernst Sis- 
ters, Marcus, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Oct. 17—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Towa. 


~ 

























Oct. 18—B. F. Marts, Hampton, Iow4. 
det. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
me eB. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
fwa- CHESTER WHITES 
t. 17—L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
TAMWORTHS 
Nov. 1—Fox Chemical Co., 319 E. Fourth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 








ial Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Watlaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Prospect was junior champion at the Na- 
tional Swine Show, defeating the boar 
that won over him at Iowa. Monarch De- 
fender was at one time world’s champion 
boar and was known as the originator of 
the Defender line. He was Oxley’s herd 
sire until they lost him last winter. 
Write them if you need a Hampshire.— 
Advertising Notice. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Bd Anderson, of Alta, Towa, is selling, 
October 17. There will be eighteen fall 
boars and twenty-two spring boars. This 
firm has been known for its record of 
breeding producing Chester Whites for 
many years. Several full brothers of the 
first prize boar at the National Swine 
Show will sell. Sale will be on the farm 
northeast of Alta. Plan to attend this 
sale.—Advertising Notice. 

YORKSHIRES—SHEPHERD PUPS 

Wm. Zahs, of Riverside, Iowa, is adver- 
tising boars and open gilts for sale. Mr. 
Zahs has been breeding and selling York- 
shires for a number of years. Anyone 
needing a Yorkshire herd bear, or for 
crossing purposes, should correspond with 
this firm. They are offering two Shep- 
herd pups from heel driving parents for 
sale.—Advertising Notice. 





STORED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
MUST HAVE AIR 

Fruits and vegetables put in storage 
this fall should have lots of ventilation 
during the first few weeks. Fruits ripen 
even after being picked, and should be 
given every opportunity to breathe. A 
shaded shed or corn crib is as good a 
place as any available on thee ordinary 
farm for fall storage. 

If the fruits or vegetables begin to wilt 
or shrivel, the air is too dry. Moisture 
may be added by placing pans of water 
in the room or by sprinkling the floor 
every day. Dry heat will cause spoiling 
more rapidly than any other condition. 

Before freezing weather comes, carrots, 
beets and similar root crops can be buried 
in an outdoor pit. The dirt should be re- 
moved for about a foot down into the 
ground, and this pit lined with straw. The 
roots are: then piled up in a peaked cone 
and covered with about six inches of 
straw. The straw is covered with four 
to six inches of dirt excepting at the top, 
where a kind of chimney or flue is made 
by letting the straw stick, out thru the 
dirt. This will give ventilation during 
the early part of the winter. If the weath- 
er becomes very cold, another layer of 
straw and dirt may be added and the 
ventilator may be closed up almost en- 
tirely. The pit should be opened up early 
in the spring. 





FALL TREATING OF SEED POTATOES 


Seed treatment of Irish potatoes in the 
fall is a practice followed by many com- 
mercial potato growers. The potatoes are 
in a dormant condition, which eliminates 
any danger from sprout injury. By next 
spring, the potatoes will naturally come 
out of dormancy and be all ready to grow. 


SHEEP 











Field Notes 


OLDSEN’S SHORTHORN DISPERSION 


The public seldom has a chance to buy 
foundation animals that will measure up 


with those to be sold by C. A. Oldsen, of | 


Storm Lake, Iowa. Mr. Oldsen has made 
a change in business that makes it im- 
possible for him to longer supervise his 
herd. The offering represents years of 
breeding and selecting for the best in 
Shorthorns. There are twenty-five breed- 
ing cows with calves at foot and fifteen 
heifers. The herd bull, Daybreak, was 
sired by Gainford Renown and is out of a 
daughter of Cumberland Viscount. The 
sale will be held on the farm, which is on 
& graveled road four and one-half miles 
west of Storm Lake. Every Shorthorn 
breeder should plan to attend this sale.— 
Advertising Notice. 


EDSON’S POLANDS 


J. T. Edson, of Storm Lake, Iowa, holds 
his annual sale, October 16, on the farm. 


He is offering forty choice boars, among | 


them a litter sired by Silver King. Sev- 


_ eral in this litter are as sound boars as 


We have seen this year. They are well 
grown, deep bodied fellows, with plenty 
of bone. They have exceptionally good 
feet and legs. The entire offering is 

. Farmers and breeders will have a 
very good opportunity to fill their needs 


- here.—Advertising Notice. 


OXLEY’S HAMPSHIRES 
H. W. Oxley & Son, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
are offering twenty high class spring and 
fall boars at reasonable prices. This 
firm were heavy winners at the Iowa and 
Illinois state fairs, the National Swine 
Show, Southern Iowa fair and Aledo, Ill. 
é boars for sale are sired by Bud’s 








FOR SALE 


Flock headers and show flocks, or individuals for the 
coming state fairs. Shropshires, Oxfo Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouiliets—rams and ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Twenty head of good rams, one and two-year-old, 
at farmers’ prices. They are of blocky type, good 
bone and well wooled. All high-class stock. Papers 
free. Two miles east of Renwick. Iowa. 

J. B. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


Delaine Merino Rams 


Either polled or horned. Splendid individuals at 
reasonable prices. COme and see them, or write 


A. J. Blakely & Son, Grinnell, Iewa 
SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorns For Sale 


20 head of cows and heifers sired by Roan Boston 
(959023) and Village Royal (1288209) and bred to 
Prince Rodney Srd (1438761). Also some open helfers 
and young bulls. This is a choice lot and they will 
be priced individually, or in groups. Write us for 
further particulars. 


Current & Current, 


HOLSTEINS 
EVERAL lendid ye Melstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pletertje Piebe De 
Kol. rd ef 1200 lbs. of butterfat on his 


yearly test 

of 1280 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 

double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
Rensink, 














Marathon, lowa 











_ *rospect and Monarch Defender. Bub’s 


Sto8 mos. ofage. Ba. Slospers, ia. 























Carl A. Oldsen, . 


' Your Last Reminder of the 
|, 6. A. Oldsen’s Dispersion Sale 
Tuesday, Oct. 16, Wall Lake, la. 


Twenty-five cows with calves at foot; fifteen heifers; 
two bulls, including my herd bull, Daybreak. The females 
represent years of breedimg and selection and come from 
such families as Marigold, Mayflowers, Augustas, Maid of | 
Promise, Devergoil, Violets, Secrets, and Lady Helen. 
is your chance to procure best of seed stock. Sale will. be 
held on farm, 4% miles west of Wall Lake, on gravel road. 


COLS. KRASCHEL & MASON, Auctioneers. 


This 


Wall Lake, lowa 























boars. 


OCT. | 


Fair and their litter-mate. 
the best litters of the season. 
sale day. 


G. P. KLEIN, 





Mr. Breeder and Pork Producer 


I will sell, at. my farm just east of Des Moines, 40 high-class 
They have been bred and fed to make their new owners 
money, whether you be a breeder or farmer. 
ored to breed seed stock that will produce bi 
want depth and ruggedness, which you will 
produced some of the leading prize wniners at the various state fairs. 
will include the first and second prize junior boar pigs at the Nebraska .State 
i Here is a chance to get a herd boar out of ome of 
Write for your catalog and plan to be with us 


W. J. MURPHY, Auctioneer. 


e We have endeav- 
litters amd feed out quickly. We 
nd in this offering. Our herd has 
This sale 


ALTOONA, IOWA 




















ED. ANDERSON, 





Chester White Boar Sale, Oct. 17, 1928 


Selling 18 Falland 22 Spring Boars 
Some full brothers to ist Prize Boar at National this year. 
held atfarm. Free dinner at noon. Send for catalog. 


Sale 
ALTA, IOWA 











Don’t Forget J. T. Edson’s Poland China 
Offering, Tuesday, Oct. 16, 1928 


40 select boars sired by Pontiac, Big Sunbeam 
and the Falcon. 


J. T. EDSON, Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, lowa 


Sale on farm. 





Sunny Slope Farm Offers Chester White Boars 


boars by The Architect and Modern Improver, good uniform boars. 12 outstanding fall boars 


80 head spring 
by The Architect. They are big with extra good 
feet and legs. Come and see them or write 


W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 





HORSES 


DUROC JERSEYS 





4and5yr. 
Registered Percherons {225;,3,. 
blacks and greys, ton and heavier, $350 
each. Younger stallions lower price. 





Sired by Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 








— Po side and bred | antee satisfaction. Write us your wants. 
‘CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, IOWA | McHEE BROS., Creston, Iowa 
a 
AUCTIONEERS Fireworks Known wherever Durocs 





H.S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, Iowa. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 


are. If you haven't used 
a Fireworks let your 
Breeding stock for sale 


Ames, Iowa 


mext herd boar be one. 
at all times. 
és. L. Harper and Son, 








SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice ge and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World’s 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Prince of Fashion assisted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
alfalfa. With many years eé: lence on mail orders 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, 
POLAND CHINAS 


Boars Shipped C. O. D. 





Maxwell, Nebr. 











We are shipping Poland China boars on approval — 


sired by first prize junior yearling, lowa State Fair, 
1927. They are sound, rugged individuals 
feeding quality. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 








Res. U. S. Pat. Off. get the best. 


402-7 Securities Building 


FABLES 


Have you tried to buy some really choice 
yearlings and calves? 


Try. Price them if 
buy Exchange cattle. 


Write or wire collect today. 


Live Steck Exchange, Inc. 


ou find them. Then 
Save money and 











Des Moines, lowa | 








) 
faction guaranteed. D. J. Burns, Stuart. la. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Boars 


February and March farrow, also a few fall boars. 
Booking orders for fall pigs at weaning-time, either 
sex. Write us for description and prices. 
McKinley Bres. & Sons, Melrose, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


AM WORTHS. 8 spring gilts and one unreiated 
fall boar, $160.00, or 3 fall gilts and one unrelated 
fall boar, $190.00, 75 gilts and 20 boars from whieh to 
pick. Deliver fifty miles free by truck. Golden Rod 
Stock Farm, R. R. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa. 

















VA MW ORTH boars—winter spring farrow. 
Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 
g.J3.NBWLI 


x, es, lowa 
On Iowa Primary No. 7. 


with plenty | 





FANCY STILTS, Sire of 


famous for producing Duroes of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROSB., Riverside, lows 


Neison’s Durocs 


March boars by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also fail boars. We ship on appreval. 
Farm 8 miles north of Alta. 

N. HK. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Choice Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike 
Super Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Wii! ship 


G. A. SWENSON, Dayten, Iowa 


E can supply your wants with anything im the 
Duroc line. We are pricing fall and spring boars 
for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 
Sam Roberts and Sens, Jefferson, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS Fo: s0'c-20 reat Deroe 


rs, February farrow, 
of good =. aon by Stilts Anchor and Great Big 




















Col. RB. EB. Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Bo d gilts bred to f: 
HAMPSHIRE ficpember, Gite not rea, 
Boars of all sizes. C. O. D. 


C. A. PRENTICE, Sae City, Iowa 
re. Purebred Hampshire boars ready fer 

immediate use. Priced at $25. Also some 
nice fall gilts. 





.00 ap. 
E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


YORKSHIRES 
ea. Dandy boars any size and open 
frou heel driving parents, Wim.Zahe.Ji..Riveride te. 








sa aed oa —_ 
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The New Calcium Product | 
Shell stebeCeCparetstem Coatite(-) am 
















ERN LIMESTONE 
RODUCTS CO. 


NG WATER , NEBR. 
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: Wy TE. 


Mail the cou- 
oss today for 
FREE sample of 
SHE Li L M MA K ER. 
See for yourself that 
it is the best. Put it to 
‘any test. Learn how it 
helps your hens to produce 
more sek better eggs. Find 
out why 100,000 poultry raisers 
now use and endorse SHELL- 


MAKER. Get all the facts. Read 
the FREE book—“‘10 Ways to Make Hens 
Lay More Eggs.’’ Contains simple, proved 
rules which will help you get more and 


, iss HH @ ey g 


Tag 6 Ws Y, 


tter Tells all you 
want to ow about 
AK and how we 


Ahealthier flocks, shorter moult- 
ing Ly ad Genes: back if it 

Se book contains let- 
ters recs users. Simple tests 
to prove SHELLMAKER is 
aoe Zompiec and book 
Write NOW! 








Western Limestone Products Co., 
Dept. B-101, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send, free and postpaid, sample of ‘SHELL- 
MAKER and book, ‘10 Ways to Make Hens Lay More 

















MY DEALER'S NAME IS 

















Not seashell or grit—but a new, harder 
calcium product. Grinds better, digests better, 
Guaranteed to make more eggs. 


E-g-g-s! MORE Eggs! BETTER Eggs! We guarantee you'll get 
them when you keep SHELLMAKER before your layers all the time. 

















For SHELLMAKER supplies what heavy layers must have. It gives 
them the calcium necessary for shell. And it provides a better grinding 
material for getting more egg-making benefits from the feed. 


Don’t confuse SHELLMAKER with ordinary shell. SHELLMAKER 
helps in 2 ways to get more and better eggs. 





1. SHELLMAKER is hard, sharp and slow-wear-’ 
ing. It doesn’t break down rapidly. It provides the 
hen’s gizzard with ideal grinding material. It—helps 
grind the feed finer than it has ever been ground before. 
It gets more body-building and egg-making benefits 
from all that the hen eats. Hens need less feed. Feed 
bills are less. 


Why Hens Need 
Shellmaker 


Hens swallow grain ‘whole. 
It is ground in the gizzard. 
If you don’t furnish a really 
efficient grinder, the hen picks 

=e. whatever she can find. 
This takes her longer to digest 
and assimilate food. Also 


lacks calcium for shell build- 
ing. SHELLMAKER is a per- 


é 2 testa . LLM 
2. Hens can’t lay without shell-building mineral cheil-iller. and. splendid 
caicium 


(calcium). SHELLMAKER is a remarkable shell 
builder. Just what heavy layers need. Highly digest- 
ible. Releases shell-making material at just the rate 
needed. Enables the hen to produce more eggs. The 
eggs are larger, better-shelled. 


Saves You Money 3 Ways 


You make a 3-way profit when you use SHELLMAKER: 
First, it costs you less money. You save on every sack you buy: 
Just ‘ask your dealer. Second, your hens need less and eat less: 
SHELLMAKER goes farther. It grinds away slower, lasts longer 
and ALL is assimilated. No waste or dust. Third, it enables the 
hen to get more good from her feed and she eats less feed. Your 





feed bills are lowered. Just try a sack and see! 
, GUARANTEED 
Buy from your Dealer antess MORE segs, BETTER 
eggs, more ORR TCRABLE eggs, 


ealthier flock, shorter moult- 


Most dealers carry SHELLMAKER. ANY dealer can get it 
ing. If it fails, take the empty 


for you. Don’t let them sell you anything else. . Insist on SHELL- 

MAKER. It isthe perfect “grinder” as well as the best shell eee ‘tee ot ee te ee 
maker. Guaranteed. And costs LESS. Buy a sack from your money. 

dealer—or, mail the coupon for sample and book. ' 


Western Limestone Products Co. 
Dept. B-101 











: 100,000 Users Have Proved Shellmaker Is Better! 





BETTER THAN GRIT AND SHELL 
“In my 15 of poultry raising, I have 
menee obtained such good shell as this winter 
when I used SHELLMAKER. It is ideal for 
this territory where hens must be enclosed for 
the 3 winter months. Formerly I used both 
gee oyster shell. Now, I use only SHELL- 
R and get better results at less money.” 


E. C. Henkel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOT QUICK RESULTS 
“In less than a week's time I was getting 85 
cage 2 a day gen before I was getting only 50 
ease from 100 hens. I cannot praise 
SHELL AKER enough.” 


Mrs. J. Hulse, Bruning, Neb. 


AUTHORITY RECOMMENDS IT 
“We consider SHELLMAKER a valuable 
source of calcium carbonate for chickens.” 
Kansas State Agr. College, ° 
Manhattan, Kan. 


5 TIMES AS MANY EGGS 7 

MO oe ing a sexe & dey before 1 wet a 

oo KER. Now, I get about 100 a ‘ 

se angeeeducion ead makes the cas ole 
up egg uction an es the she 

lied Ute dovée break inthe mam biy bal 


never eat eggs any more. hatch better 
as the chicks pop right out of brittle she P| 
Am getting 80% fertility.” 


Mrs, Con Heiden, Denison, Towa, | 








